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The Nature of 


Floyd Henry Allport 


Social Psychology. Boston: Houghto 


(then). 


Psychology 


Introduct 


ution 


sity 


Social Reality 


Mifflin, 1924. Pp 


BERNARD 


1olog 
textbook 
» the viewpoint that 


vchology 


dividual 


is the ps chology of the 
with reference 


Whether we 


proposition that it is the 


behaving in and 


ocial 


Situations 


cholog 


strictly speaking, dey 


defini that subject. If 


that social psychology is a special phas¢ 


individual psychology, the assertion is 
being defended 
Allport is 


in his viewpoint regarding the 


tirely capable of 


Professor 


decidedly cx 
SCOPE 


science of social psychology It is the con 


sciousness of the individual that is being 


1 social psychology as well 


‘There is 
which is not essentiall) 
ychology of individuals 
is likewise no consciousness ex 


hat belonging t In this 
In hi 


strenu 


individuals.” 


ontention he is undoubtedly 


st chapter he makes war rz 


} 


sly against the “group mind” fallacy, and 


who speak of the collective behavior 


if the groups themselves had 


ciousness and behaved as conscious or- 


He tells us that there is no “crowd 
class, 


mind.” All 


‘collective, or 
other would 


to this 


social psychologists 
agree with 

Where, 

conflict of views? 

conflict is 

When inaiyzea, it 


him in regard 
then, is the difficulty 
only an apparent one 
disappears Professo1 
Allport is concerned with different subject 
than the other 
The latter 


from the 


matters writers on social 


psvchology have 


approached 
the subject sociological and the 
They have 


explanation of 


inthropologi il angles been 


concerned with the socio 


logical 


phenomena in psychological termi 


Profe 


Nature and the So 


nology This can be said of 


sso! 


in his Human 


Cooley 


ial Order less than of any of the other 


latter part ol 
his Social 


books have had the problem of 


vriters, but it is true of the 
book 
nN These 


accounting I01 


that ind also of Organiza 


collective or group phe 


nomena, and they have for the most part 


taken over the terminology which applies 


properly to the behavior of the individual 


ind have applied it to uniformities of be- 


havior in groups as wholes. Hence, the 


group fallacy 


iia ALLPORT, on the other hand 


the psychologist he is, has begun at 


individual behavior end, and has at 


tempted to explain the behavior of indi 


viduals in groups and in other social con 
would seem, the social 


tacts. Ultimately, it 


psychologists with the sociological interest 


must build upon work of the type Allport 
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is doing. Doubtless they 


willing to do this, if 


would have been 


such work had ex 


isted when they wrote. But social psychol 


ogy did not begin in that way. It was ini 


tially the product of the social sciences 


groping for some explanation of collective 
behavior in the terminology of antecedent 


sciences before those antecedent sciences 


were equipped to offer the information and 
terminology required of them. This sort of 
premature sciences, 


demand of the social 


especially of sociology, antecedent 


sciences has occurred with reference to bi 


upon 
ology almost as insistently as with refer- 
ence to psychology. And biology has been 
as little prepared to make an adequate an 
swer in 


terms of theory. But the 


which arose out of the premature demands 


error 


of sociology and education upon biology 


was a very different one from that which 


occurred in connection with the demands 


of sociology upon psychology. Sociology 


asked of biology an explanation of the be- 
havior of the individual and received the 
theory of instincts. Biology had not ade- 


quately studied human behavior, and _ its 


reply, made from the standpoint of the 


biologists’ researches in connection with 
lower forms of life, proved erroneous. In 
this case the sociologists and the psycholo- 
gists corrected the biologists’ error in revis- 
ing the theory of instincts as it applied to 
human behavior. But in the other case the 


sociologists themselves made the error of 
misapplying psychological terminology, and 
it remained for the psychologists to correct 
The work of 


a new approach to the study of collective 


this error Allport in offering 
behavior will be adequately appreciated by 
the sociologists and they will make use of 
it fully for this purpose 

Allport’s dcfinition of social psychology 
as “the science which studies the behavior 
of the individual in so far as his behavior 
stimulates other individuals, or is itself a 
reaction to their behavior; and which de- 
scribes the consciousness of the individual 
in so far as it is a consciousness of social 
objects and social reactions,” has aroused 
Does this 
definition assume that it is not the province 
Allport under- 
stands that term) to study the behavior of 


some controversy and criticism 


of social psychology (as 


groups? The reviewer does not understand 
that Allport would make any such conten 
tion, although he would probably prefer to 
speak of the behavior of men in groups. In 
fact, in his last chapter he does undertake 
rather brief to be 


analyses, sure, of col 


lective aspects of behavior, and I believe 


it is no secret that he intends at some time 
to produce a second volume which will 
carry his analyses further in this direction 


The reviewer has spent so much time on 
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questions of scope and method because 


most criticism of this book has 
these 


definitely 


been di 
Allport has 


issue in his 


rected against points 


himseli raised the 
first chapter, as well as in other writings 
I believe the difficulty has been exagger 
ated. The problem is primarily one of the 


adjustment of terminology and of causing 


the two extremes of social psychology rep 


resented by Allport and the 


writers of social psychology to make con- 


sociological 


nections on a common between 


This is another one of those cases in which 


ground 


the first stages of the analysis of the sub 


ject came after what should have been, 


Fioyp Henry ALLPORT 


logically, the later stages of the develop 


ment of the science. This was so because 
there was, in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, an overwhelmingly in 
sistent demand for sociological analysis to 
make clear to men the meaning of their 
society and of the social forms and proc 
they found themselves in- 


esses in which 


volved 

Of the plan of treatment of the book 
within the limits set for himself by the au 
thor little 


Some 


there has 
think, 
fault with his “prepotent impulses,” 


been but criticism 


and, I found 


rightly have 
under 
cover of which they claim to find the old 
instincts hiding. I do not 
Where he 
prepotent impulses as native he 
edly thinks of 


understand this 
to be the case conceives of the 
undoubt- 
them as reflexes and as 
physiological conditions which render the 
organism active. The environment is by no 
means disregarded. However, one some 
times wonders just how clearly he sees the 
influence of environmental patterns in de 
termining what impulses are to be released 


and what ones repressed 


The treatments of emotion and of the or 
ganization of the personality are among the 
book. Much of his 
work as a psychologist has been in the field 


strongest assets of the 


of analyzing and measuring personality 


traits. His classification is one of the best 
and his suggestions for personality analysis 
and control are very clear and practical, as 


well as sound. The slight leaning toward 


some of the interpretations of the psycho 


analysts has been criticized, but the re 
viewer believes more on the basis of preju 
dice than of fact. It would be very surpris 
ing if psychoanalysts had not made some 
valuable practical observations as a result 


of their intimate contacts with cases of 
neurosis, however poor their theoretical ex 
Allport has 


not accepted any of this theory uncritically 


1 emphasis in this book upon lan 


guage as a means of 


planations may be. Profesor 


social stimulation is 


entirely in keeping with the better and 


more recent tendencies in social psychology 
The emphasis upon language has previously 
been largely from the sociological and an 


thropological standpoints. Its importance 


for social psychology is now beginning to 


be seen. The development of social psy 


chology in the future will probably be 


more rather than less strikingly in this di 
rection 
Other 


sympathy, imitation, suggestion, laughter 


modes and forms of contact 


come in for analysis. In common with most 
psychological writers, Professor Allport sees 
little justification for the retention of the 
concept of imitation. Psychologically he is 
doubtless correct in believing that the phe- 
nomena of imitation can be distributed to 
other categories. But sociologically the con 
cept is still very useful. In fact it is, and 


always has been, a_ sociological concept 
and grew up because of its use in the sci 
Perhaps Proiessor All 
port would not deny this, but would reply 
that he has 


not a 


ence of sociology 
SOC ial 
Much of the 


sociologists 


written a Psychology, 


sociology feeling of 
irritation of the toward this 
book is doubtless due to the way in which 
the author ignores or contends against so- 
ciological there were 


concepts If more 


clearness with regard to the delimitations 
fields 


would perhaps disappear 


of the two much of this irritation 
The analysis of the attitudes built up in 


individuals under the influence of group 


stimuli is, the reviewer believes, the best 
compesite presentation in the literature of 
social psychology, although it might well 
be greatly expanded 

The book is a very marked contribution 
to the 


standard 


literature of the field and sets a 


which must be lived up to by 





But, as the himself 
recognizes, it 
subject. It 


havior 


luture writers writer 


covers only one as 


probably 


pect of the general does not go 


beyond the account of be patterns in 


individuals. It does not offer an adequate 


ollec 


from the 


account of how individuals behave « 


tively volume 
will do this. Or, will the 
ologists take the cue 


ion? As it 


second 


Perhaps a 


Same writer socl 


and supply this omis 


stands, it is a textbook for 


classes in psychology rather than for classes 


] 


in social psychology in departments of so 


ciology 


The Contemporary Ap- 
praisal of an Old 
Problem 
By Fioyp H. ALLPort 


A* a recruit to the editor’s project of 
retrospective commentary I shall 


here re-examine, in the light of 
juestion fra sed 


nard’s review, the 


earlier concern with the “group fal 


and by my insistence that collec 


personincation ind psychologic il 


‘ification, as used by social scienti 
vere jllecitimate haneful 
were llegitimate panetul 


Many thought that in all this 
laboring a straw man. No one 


SsdlG@ 


pr ictices 
| Was 
he 
such methods of 


Bernard 


used description 


literally ittributed the diff 
culty to the relatively undeveloped st: 
of tern had led sociologists 


inology that 
to apply psychological (individual ) terms 
in the description of 
behavior that 


wholes He 


some ymon 


uniformities ol 
existed in “groups as 
implied that as 


ground between 


soon as 


vidual and social terminologies 

found the difficulty would disappear 
But I had good rea 

son tor my seemed to me 


that, in 


believed that I 
concern. It 
one of their 
] 


social 


most Important 


areas scientists were permitting 


fictions that merely exploited psycho- 


logical conceptions without contributing 


anything but tautology or ambiguity to 
social explanation. Though few seem to 
be worried over group fictions today, I 
believe that the 
1924 


the continuing theoretical poverty which 


Issue Is as pertinent as 


it was in at least with respect to 


such usages have concealed. Bernard’s 


expectations of finding a “common 


ground” in the description of social cau- 
sality have never been fulfilled. Writers 
have either gone on reifying groups as 
fallen back on 


“agents” or have non 


committal models 


networks 


such as 


fields 


communica 


t and systems. In 


1Oll 


so doing they here merely assumed the 


existence of groups as analogues and 


have sought to investigate the func 


the variables in their 
There ha 


f the 


tional relations of 


operation been little interest 


in the nature o 


collective aggregate 


uch, pi »hlem of ‘pure’ descrip 


tive science. Indeed it has been difficult 


to convince most people that such a 


problem exists. A ‘group’ is a phenome 


familiar to everyone that it is 


i question of what a group zs, but 


it work 


vhy the problem ot 


more cl arly 


group ac 


tion’ has proved so slippery. We need 
} 


some sort of paradign and I will 


choose, for the purpose, the structuring 


in a football 
onsider the moment 
kickoff when the 


the group a¢ 


ibed economically 


thing 
I he 


generalized to ap 


para- 
innumerable instances, such as 


operating ‘in parallel 


workers 


same type of n achines, soldiers 


ng abreast. or church-goers lis 


a sermon. Bernard’s remark 


that sociologists have simply applied in 


terminology “to uniformities of 


ups as wholes” seems not 


inappropriate here. To say that the 


mm’ runs down the field 


“4 


though use 


ful, does, however, imply a personifica 
tion and a specious singularity 

Suppose now that a forward pass oc- 
Instead of 


the 


curs 


down 


saying the team 


that 


runs 


field, we say the team 


executes a forward pass Here Ber 
the 
element of the structural format 


The 


uniformities’ 


nard’s formulation misses charac- 


teristic 
altogether not 


Situation 1s com- 


posed ol but of differ- 
ences. One man drops back and throws 
still 


There is, lit- 


another catches, dodges, and 
inother blocks 


erally 


runs 
and so on 
ict that we have attributed to the team 
viz., the ‘execution of a forward pass.’ 

Since we 


forward pass episode as an act of an in- 


no individual who carries out the 


are unable to describe the 


dividual, suppose that we call it an act 
of the group. The ‘team’ carries out the 
play. Here, at the social level, we have 
igain invented through the term team a 
This the 


paradigm extrapolates to limitless ex 


useful singularity phase of 


amples of wholes’ of differe ntiated but 
integrated activities. The ‘corporate fic 
something without which 


tion 1S our 


economk and organizational 
But 
the trouble here, from the standpoint of 
that the 


the agency which is said to ‘execute the 


political 
life in general could hardly go on 
for 


objective science. is term 


forward devoid of 
biguously 


try to touch or speak to the 


pass lis any unam 


When we 


team we 


denotable referent 


ire encountering or addressing only in 


dividuals. The corporate fiction, though 


useful orienting device for perceiving 


and handling a situation in a certain 


vay, is still a fiction 


Does this mean that the whole mat 


ter of ‘collective reality’ is an illusion? 


By no means. For one thing, we note 


that the ball has actually been advanced 
in the 


could 


I challenge anyone to show how 


context of these conditions. this 


1ave happened through the act of an 


individual without concurrent acts of 


other individuals. There is ‘collective 


action’ certainly, but we have not 


learned how to conceptualize it. There 
is a lack of unambiguous explicit de 
notation when we attribute an action to 
This inade- 


looked at 


Not only is the ‘team,’ as 


the ‘corporate entity’ team 


quacy can also be from an- 


other angle 
such, not here explicitly encounterable; 
} 


it is represented conceptually, by impli- 


cation, as a (single) thing 


takes a 


know 


‘agent 
that singular verb ( 
We 


icts of 


executes ) 


however, that many acts 
a number of different explicit 


The 


these 


entities (individuals), are involved 
important consideration is that all 
acts, in principle. are necessary: a 
plural number of elements is required 
in the collective act of the forward pass. 
We are not denying the idea of ‘unity 
But to state 
team is in itself surely calls 
the 
idea of plurality in our defining concept 
to sell- 
interest in the 


of operation’ of the ‘team 
what the 
for the retaining and stressing of 
Failure to do so is tantamount 


ing out our ‘pure science 
problem for the sake of practical ex- 


pediency 
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But let us carry our paradigm still 
further. Consider the various nuances of 
the term that the ‘team 
advances the ball,’ that it ‘is penalized,’ 
that it 
der contract,’ that it 


when we say 
‘wins the trophy,’ that it is ‘un 
‘is transported to 
bus,’ that it 
These 


of the team, based largely upon how the 


its game in a 
table.’ 


"eats at a 


training changing images 


individuals are involved, arise from the 
fact that an individual’s person or be- 
havior is usually not totally, but only 
partially, included in any of the group 
ings of which he is a member. This is 
true even to the extent of allowing him 
to belong to a number of ‘groups’ simul 
taneously. 

An equally significant shift occurs ac 
cording to the topological position of 
the observer. Consider, for example, the 
quarterback’s (inside) imagery of ‘the 
team, near the opponents’ goal line, as 
he considers the strategic placement and 
action of each player in connection with 
the others. Compare this imagery with 


the (outside) 


meaning of ‘the team’ as 


experienced by the rooter when he is 
shouting, “Touchdown, Syracuse!” It is 
well to that this 


(inside or 


realize difference of 


point of view outside) to 


ward what we are observing controls 


our potential experience or conceptuali- 
zation of all 


‘entities’ of from 


the ‘neutron’ and ‘atom,’ through ‘organ- 


nature, 


ism’ and ‘personality,’ to ‘nations’ and 


‘nation-coalitions.” In addition, there 
fore, to their having ambiguous denota 
tion, misleading singularity, and shifting 
character, group 


concepts are relative 


concepts 


| HE reader can now judge for himself 


lack of 


designations 


whether my concern over the 


critical attention to the 


used for societal realities was exagger 
ated. My view on this matter has not 
changed, but I now see the problem 
more broadly. It now seems to me both 
more fundamental and more difficult. It 
is not a matter merely of eschewing 

certain dubious terminology, but of criti 
cal overhauling of the underlying con 
doubtless who 


that 


cepts. There are some 


would protest this is not really 
necessary, for social science is, and will 
than a 


Disinterested 


remain, a_ teleological rather 
‘pure science enterprise.’ 


science can deal with the lower orders 
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but at the societal level something new 
‘emerges’ that must inevitably color our 
conceptualizations. To these I would re- 
ply that, if they are going to attribute 
our ineptitude in dealing with the col- 
lective problem to teleology, they will 
have to carry their belief in teleological 
causation further down in the hierarchy 
of nature than even they would wish 
The issue we have been discussing ex- 
tends more deeply than to the societal 
It is dis- 
what I 
pointed out about the instability and un 


or even to the biological level 


concerting to realize that have 


certainty of concepts of collective entity 
is no more true when applied to groups 
than when applied to that mysterious 
assembly we call an individual. We 
see that psychologists have had to de 
cide, somewhat arbitrarily, between the 


‘molar’ and the 


‘molecular’ view of the 


individual, with different 


consequences 
as to the phenomena studied. Even at 


the submicroscopic¢ order 


though the 
atom (taken as a whole) appears to be 
entirely made up of 


such ‘entities’ as 


electrons, protons, and neutrons, and 


their motions, the view we have of 
‘atoms’ (externally) and what they do 
differs notably from the way we con 
ceptualize these subatomic realities and 
their relationships. As in the case of the 
group, what we see or conceive as the 
‘entity’ is relative to the coarseness or 
fineness of our observation or interpre 
tation, and relative also to whether we 
are considering an aggregate situation as 
if from the ‘outside’ or the ‘inside 
When we are in a position to work with 
an entity that we experience at one 
level, the entity as experienced by us at 
the other level disappears. We have 
never been able to identify and chart 
or even to 


both 


establish the existence of 


levels and the structure of their 


connection in a single observation 


This, I 


why the problem of the group and the 


would submit, is the reason 


individual has proved so persistent and 


difficult. It is not a question of a ‘so 
cietal’ versus 


of the 


a ‘natural’ order, or even 


‘individual’ versus the ‘group.’ 
The enigma lies in the successively in 
cluded and inclusive hierarchical struc- 
ture that exists universally in nature 
the problem of collective reality as such. 
We must here recognize an identity 


between our problem and the more gen- 


eral problem of a ‘thing.’ Just as we 


saw that the singularity ‘team’ which 


‘executes the forward pass’ resolves into 


a plurality of individually interacting 


elements, so any ‘entity ‘thing 


whatever level we find it 
to break 


lower order. Our concepts of ‘agent’ and 


‘ lways see 


down into a collectivity 


‘entity,’ yes, even of ‘thing’ and ‘par- 


ticle, are tentative in character. They 


are singularities (entities) 


When 


proached they resolve into the unex 


only at a 


given order more finely ap- 


causality 


structural 
Hence we might speak of 


plained pattern of 
thing’ fictions 
as we speak ot group or ‘corporate fic 


The case is not altered even when 


tions 
‘individual’ agents are conceived as act 


ing in combination, in so-called multiple 


causation. An analysis via the part 
whole problem leads to the 
clusion. A 


from its 


Same con 
whole’ is said to be different 
parts’ or even from their sun 
mation. Yet, since it 


these 


only ot 


without 


1 
Is made up 


parts and cannot exist 


them, the whole cannot be sharply and 


unambiguously distinguished as a ‘thing 


from the ‘things’ that are its parts ex 


cept by a purely intellectual artifice 


As with the 


we now find that the very notion of 


concept ol the 


‘group 
thing instead of being distinct 
absolute, is shifting 
notation, misleading < i ingular 
ity, overlapping, relativistic, and blurred 


Our understanding of 


‘group’ realities 
depends, therefore, on our finding some 
suitable substitute for our present con 
cept of an entity or thing. But since 


‘thing’ and what it does. that is to say 


the events in which it is involved, has 


long been one of the very pillars of 


our notion of causality, this realization 
leaves us baffled as to where to turn 

It may seem to the reader very strange 
that 
simple issue of the 
1924 


lurking a problem of such cosmic pro 


if not incredible behind the com 


paratively ‘group 


mind,’ in there could have been 
portions, and that every one concerned 
had ‘missed the 
1961 it 


too evident that this was so 


in one sense or another 


boat.’ Yet to me in seems all 


(The preparation of this 
and other materials on the same 


commentary 
theme ha 
the ad- 


Univer 


been facilitated through aid from 


ministrative officers of Syracuse 


ity.) 





Psychology 


and Logic: 


Their Rendezvous 


Jean Piaget and Barbel Inhelder 


La genése des structures logiques élementaires: classifications et sériations. 
Neuchatel (4 rue de l’Hopital): Editions Delachaux & Niestlé, 1959. Pp 


295, €t..3..12 


Mary JA 


ire ind 


ntelligence 


blished volumes of 
get has dis 
psvchologist 


as a logician and | ‘mologist 


Barbel Inhelder child 


psychologist, was Surope be 


fore her ition w iget for her 


iSsocl 


diagnostic studies of reasoning processes 


The 


production as a 


mentally retarded 


their 


in the current 
sixth 
ir in English trans 


vill t nr 
Wlil SOON appe 


lation 


behav 1OTS 


find 


| HE authors proposed 


ruct 


} 
ion bac K 


Ires 


SO do ng. to 


ve hypotheses: (1) language 


oses these st ipon the growing 


they derive fron 


inherent mechanism of ma 


s independent of the environment; 


they originate in the percep 


ial structures; or (4) they result from 


a differentiation of the sensori-motor 


schemata in general 


Because of their unique theoretical 


position in contemporary psychological 


thought, let the authors state the prem 
ises and the problem as they see them 


The behaviors of classification and seria 


tion are constituted by operational struc 


tures which are not only analyzable by the 


psychologist, but whose laws are formu 


lable by the 
and these 


logician and the mathema 


ticlan ; logico-mathematical struc 


tures are the very ones toward which the 


behaviors of the subject tend 


velopment, little by little to conform 


Our principal problem is to 


why the organization of thes 


takes such and such forms and 


successive forms tend to conforn 


mathematical structures (not as 


cal or mathematical models of these struc 


tures were laid down a priori, but becaus« 


the subject himself, without being aware of 


them, tends toward behavior that 


1orms ot! 


ire prog! isomorphic with these 


models 


In Piaget’s theory operations are in 


ternalized actions, mental act that 


ons 


originate in such overt actions as reach 


ng out, picking up an object, and put- 


ting it these in- 


down again. Gradually 


ternal concomitants of external 


those patterns of orgar 


(structure 
intelligence 
tral tenet aanits inaiits ke 


elab in this volume, probal 


ighly 


igtt 


Intelli 


cause it has been treated thor 


elsewhere (The Psychology of 
ence, 1950: Logi md Psy 
Instead, the expositior 


' asia } 
ind not too Tully the logic 
; ] 


cation and 


seriation in rel 


operational counterparts ol these 
the behav 


makes 


stract forms and systems 


of the subject. This tough 


ing for readers 
works cited 
read the 
Growt/ 


and who have 
this 


gical Thinking from 


not 


The 


abov e 
sequel to volume 


rf L 


to Adole scence (1958 


SEARCH methods followed at Ge 


neva are somewhat alien to the quanti 


tradition in American psychology 
Piaget has been concerned not with the 
but 


tative 
measurement of intelligence with a 
qualitative description of its components 
successive 


stages of develop- 


the 


in their 


ment. Consequently Geneva psy- 


chologists have made relatively minimal 
use of the statistical techniques and the 
canons of quantitative methodology so 
widely revered in America. Instead, they 
have continued to refine their well- 
known clinical : 


method. By means of 


carefully designed series of problem 


situations and sensitive techniques of 
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questioning, the subject’s verbal behav- 
ior—analyzed in the context of speech 
and action upon a given problem—be- 
reliable his 


comes a index of 


thought 
processes 

The classification and seriation behav- 
iors of 2159 children (from 1 year and 
11 months old to 13 years and 6 months ) 
were examined under a large number of 
systematically varied conditions. Inquiry 
was pushed down to the earliest reaches 
of verbal communication and extended 
upward to just beyond the bounds of 
thinking at the stage of concrete opera- 
tions. The scope and upper limits, within 
which the formation of these elementary 
logical structures is accomplished, were 
thus determined 

The authors clearly feel that their in- 
vestigation was successful. For, while 
none of the four initial hypotheses sur- 
vived, the origins of the elementary logi- 
cal structure were located—in an early 
partnership between the sensori-motor 
schemata and certain perceptual struc 
tures. The supporting roles played by 
language and perception in the career of 
these operations were exhibited; the part 
played by maturation, however, remained 
uncertain. 

The French version of this study has 
four major defects. The writing is in- 
excusably turgid and prolix. Sentences 


often run to well over 120 words and 


contain up to three parenthetical re- 
marks. Attempts at clarity through repe 
tition and painstaking elaboration of de- 
tail only foster confusion. Tables full of 
Ns and means are provided more liber 


ally 


will 


readers 
the 
amount of additional data they expect 
the 
presume far too much upon the reader’s 


than usual, but American 


feel shortchanged, as usual, in 


and do not find. Finally authors 


familiarity with their earlier expositions 
Unless the forthcoming translation pro 
vides an instructive theoretical introduc 
tion, readers will find some sections of 


the text unintelligible without resort t« 


earlier volumes 
Nevertheless, despite these criticisms 
this reviewer is ready to pronounce a 


strongly favorable verdict: the tandem 


talents of Piaget. the logician, and In 


helder, the clinician, have brought oft 


here what should long stand as a major 
achievement among studies in cognition 


} 


and the psy¢ hology of intelligence 
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Display of Psychoanalytic Theories 


Paul H. Hoch and Joseph Zubin (Eds.) 


Current Approaches to Psychoanalysis. (Proceedings of the 48th Annual 
Meeting of the American Psychopathological Association, New York, Feb. 
1958.) New York: Grune & Stratton, 1960. Pp. xiv + 207. $5.50. 


Reviewed by G 


The editors of this symposium, 
Hoch and Zubin, are both 
New York State’s Department of Men- 
tal Hygiene and both 


Columbia University 


Drs. 
members of 
associated with 
Hoch with 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
Zubin with the Department of Psvchol- 
ogy. The reviewer, Dr. Shaffer, 
Johns Hopkins University as 

of Psychology, Director of the 


t he 


is at the 
Professor 
Psycho- 
logical Clinic, and Dean of the Faculty 
He is also Psychologist-in-Chief at the 
Sheppard Pratt Hospital. He has writ- 
books, them 
Book of Abnormal 
R. M. Dorcus 


cepts in Clinical Psychology 


ten several Text 
with 


Con- 


among 

Psy¢ hology 
Fundamental 
with R. S. 


and 


Lazarus 


» uae AMERICAN PsYCHOPATHOLOGI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION has provided the 
platform for the bringing together of 
some of the outstanding current trends 
in psychoanalysis. Since this volume pre- 
sents the record of a symposium, it can- 


not be expected to cover all of the po- 


sitions taken in the theory and practice 


of psychoanalysis, nor can it view in 
proper depth any single special psycho- 
analytic position. Some writers, notably 
Ruth A. Munroe (Schools of Psycho- 
analytic Thought, Dryden, 1955), have 
adequately accomplished this feat. The 
symposium does, however, provide the 
opportunity for an outstanding theorist 
(or one of his close followers) to speak 
for himself. In addition, in at least one 
part of the volume, the theorists speak 
back and forth to each other. The most 
complete coverage of a symposium on 
problems in mental health is, however, 
to be found in the lengthy volume edited 
by H. D. Kruse (/ntegrating the Ap- 


proaches to Mental Disease, Hoeber 


WILSON SHAFFER 


1957) and developed by the New York 
Academy of Medicine 

The present symposium took cogniz- 
three 
psychoanalysis should be considered: its 


ance of the fact that aspects ol! 


metaphysical structure, its therapeutic 
model. As 


might be expected most success was ac- 


technique, and its scientific 


complished in the consideration of the 
theoretical points of view 
It will be 


spite of the popular assumption that all 


clear to the reader that, in 


of those who are identified with psycho- 
analysis are in general agreement, a con- 


siderable difference of theoretical opin- 


ion exists. Some of the differences are 


inconsequential but many are broad and 
far-reaching. Indeed, in some instances 
in therapy, these differences extend from 
the classical Freudian technique to a 
position quite similar to Adolph Meyer's 
distributive analysis and synthesis 

[he points of view expressed range all 
the way from the inability to accept 
the psychoanalytic position at all to an 
the 


sence of the neurosis is the unconscious 


insistence on position that the es- 


intrapsychic problem—the repression of 
infantile wishes and not faulty adapta- 
tion 

As might be expected in a symposium 
the papers 
little or nothing to the meeting 


two or three of contribute 
rhere 
is, however, enough that and 
stimulating to make the total material 


worth while. 


is lively 


The most adequate presentations are 
given for the positions of Sullivan and 
Horney. Sullivan’s own writing was diffi- 
cult to comprehend and Clara Thomp- 
son has succeeded admirably in pulling 
together his general principles with great 
clarity 

It is while Sullivan does 


clear that 





not deny the truth of many of Freud’s 
with Freud 


The in 


observations. he is odds 


isic onentation 
port ince ol the re sponses 

ing human being to his cultural sett 
to him, are 


‘tail. The 


tact 
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chief 


clear de em- 
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survive man must find a 


Thus 


the truth of the 


S¢ ribed In 
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phasis is on that in order to 


way ol belong- 


ing to his group Sullivan is seen 


questioning pre 
yminant importance of sexual develop 
nent i 
Vollmerhausen admit 


Horney s 
phasis on 


Freudian theory 


i classical 
ibly presents 
theoretical position wi 
existing conflicts 

solve them, and defenses 
them. The neurosis is s¢ 
life which uses up a 
ind spontaneous energies. Patterns fixed 
o seeking 


satety ind satisfaction and 
defensive m 


ovements toward 


igainst 


iv tron pri 
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people ire given ml 
ial psychologists cor 
position f Horney 

interesting 

Further indication o 

yf those trained 

Freud's 
complete 
to fill in 


his 


own Adaptation 
Ovessy, speaking for 


avnamics 
Rado’s theoretical 


position, specifically contrasts the in- 


tinctual and 


Again 


reaction 


idaptatior il ipproaches 


there 1S evidenced 
igainst Freud's 

constitutional 

cultural in- 


ind 


tention 1s { -arning 


fluences. and environment inter 


personal relations 
Those 


presentation ol 


who are interested in short 


the differences now pres 


ent in psychoanalytic theory and prac 


tice will find the reports of the sym- 


posium illuminating. It will also be 


that there is 


abundantly clear great 


difficulty in evaluating objectively the 


changes that take place as a result of 
psychotherapy 


eem to met he a miracle »f 


by which 


can do 


personality in utter 


until it something else 


Harry STACK SULLIVAN 


An Interactional 


Social Psychology 


Jack H. Curtis 


Social Psychology. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill 435 


Dt. 


1960 Pp x 


Reviewed by Jack W. BREHM 


Th identified by 


ewer himself, Dr 
Professor 

Duke Universit 

University 

vears at J 

irl Hovl ind’s rese 


mmunications. At Duke 


three 
ith 


been teac hing 


} poo text in social psychology uti- 
lizes an ‘interactionist’ view social 
understood as a 


behavior may be per 


interdependent behavior with a 


] 
SOCIdal 


ol other persons, groups 
tutions, etc. Using 
H. Cooley (the 
H. S. Sullivan 


ind G. H 


the 


concepts trom 
looking-glass self’ 

(the other’) 
Mead 


author 


“signincant 


(the generalized 


other proposes that out 


of interaction with others not 


only 


comes 


direct mutual influence. but also 


in awareness of how one ippears to 


others. This acquired picture of oneself 


is said to affect one’s behavior in a wide 
One 


performed by Curtis book 


variety of situations major task 


then, is the 


] 


relating of the interactionist view to 


various kinds of social behavior 


The historical and related aspects of 


social psychology are covered to an un- 


The 


sociological history of social psychology 


usual degree for a general text 


is outlined from Comte, through the 


French and German contributors, and 


the early American sociologists, Cooley 
G. H. Mead Ross 


logical history of social psychology is 


ind The psycho- 


outlined from British associationism 
through James and Dewey to Gestalt 


Kurt 


philosophical 


psychology and, in particular, to 
the 


psychology are 


Lewin. In addition 


antecedents of social 


Hegel 
Aquinas 


Hobbes 
Aristotle 


traced back through 
Locke, St 
Plato 


The 
to the fields of 


Thomas 
ind earlier philosophers 

iuthor also relates social psychol 
cultural anthropol- 


Og 
ogy and psychiatry. Emphasized are the 
Freudian and 
the 
terpersonal approaches to psychiatry of 
William Alanson White and Harry Stack 
Sullivan, and the application by Kluck- 
Ruth Mead 


ind others of personality theory to the 


interpersonal aspects of 


especially neo-Freudian theory in- 


hohn Benedict, Margaret 


understanding of culture. This extensive 
treatment afforded the historical and re- 
lated ispects helps to place modern so- 
cial psychology in perspective 

Dr. Curtis 
Stanford 


who received his PhD at 


has been Chairman of the 
Sociology Department at Canisius, Presi- 


Western New York 


logical Society. and is now Professor of 


the 


S0C10- 


dent of 
Sociology at Marquette University and 
American Catholic So- 
His 


contributions to 


President of the 


ciological Society previous writing 


Mihanovich’s 
Issues 


includes 


Social 


ocial Theorists and 


and Psychiatric Social 


edited by Aldridge, as well as various 


research articles. This history leads one 


to expect his book to be sociologic ally 


oriented, and it is 

While the approach is more sociologi- 
cal than psychological, a sizable section 
is devoted to an understanding 
individual. The biological system 
is shown to have different characteristics 
and some of it 


such 


functioning 


from other animals spe- 


cial characteristics as tissue needs 


ind brain are described in 


moderate detail along with some of their 
implications for behavior. Further atten- 
tion to the individual is found in the 
discussion of social learning, which gives 
i central role to the learning of atti- 
tudes and leans on Mowrer’s two-factor 
learning theory to suggest that intellec- 
tual learning and emotional learning oc- 
cur by different processes. This discus- 
sion also includes one of the relatively 
dogma 


man’s be- 


instances in which Catholic 
held that 


havior may be rational or irrational, but 


few 
is injected: it is 
unrational as is the behavior of 
Short discussions of Neal Mil- 


ler’s learning theory (attributed by the 


never 


inimals.”” 


author to Hull) and of Gestalt and field 


theory are also inc'uded. The main view 
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taken is that in socialization, the child 
becomes aware of the interaction proc- 
ess through his interdependent behavior 
with his mother. 


oe of the reasons 


for writing this book is that he was dis- 
satisfied with other texts. Most instruc- 


tors of social psychology probably are 


author’s stated 


dissatisfied with the available texts, and 
many of them will be dissatisfied with 
the present volume. The basic reason, it 
seems to the reviewer, is that social psy- 
chology is heterogeneous. Both to cover 
the field and to integrate it is difficult. 
Curtis has attacked these problems 
directly by giving brief coverage to a 
large number of topics, tying them to- 
gether by showing how each fits with 
the interactionist Though the in- 


obtained is not 


view 
tegration strong, a far 
more serious difficulty is that the text 
thus neglects central problems of so- 
cial behavior. Aside from social theory, 
methods, and socialization, current prob- 
lems are squeezed into the final section 
of the book, that is to say, into 84 out 
of some 407 pages of the text. Included 
small 


are limited discussions of 


group 


behavior and leadership, crowd phe- 


nomena, and social institutions 
than half a dozen of 
the papers in the widely used book of 
readings by Maccoby, Newcomb, and 
Hartley are 


For in- 


stance, no more 


referred to throughout. 
Among the missing theory and research 
are all the work on communications and 
attitude change of Hovland and his as- 
sociates at Yale, almost all of the work 
from the Group Dynamics Research 
Michigan, all of 
work relevant to both individual 


group processes all of the 


Center at Festinger’s 
and 
recent work 
(Asch, 
Bales’ 


which appears to 


on social perception Bruner 


Heider, etc.), and even interac- 
tion process analysis 
be directly relevant to the author's in- 
teractionist approach 

The number and diversity of topics 
discussed result in a brevity of treat- 


ment for each. In 


this 
brevity has resulted in inadequate or 


some instances 


even misleading explanations of tech- 
nical terms, techniques, and theoretical 
ideas. Another consequence is that the 
problematical and tentative nature of 
theory and of the interpretation of data 
is largely ignored. This book will not 


200 


encourage questioning on the part of 
textbooks do 
\ special purpose ol this text was to 


the student—but few 


provide a view consistent with the doc 
the Catholic Church and 
suitable for use in Catholic schools 


trine of thus 


The 
reviewer is not qualified to judge its suc- 
cess in this respect, though he can note 
the obvious 


interjections of religious 


issues. The position of Catholicism in 


regard to social psy¢ hology is covered 


mainly in a single chapter and other 


wise is simply mentioned occasionally 


throughout the book lo have some of 


the basic assumptions about social sci 


ence and relevant ethical raised 


in explicit form is good for both teacher 


issues 


and student regardless of whether or not 
the positions taken by the author are in 
agreement 


with those of the reader 


The Costs of Acquisitiveness 
Harry C. Bredemeier and Jackson Toby 


Social Problems in America: Costs and Casualties in an Acquisitive So- 
ciety. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1960. Pp. xvi 


Reviewed by 


Both the authors are 
Sociology at Rutgers 
Bredemeier is the 


Professors of 
University. Dr 
co-author of Modern 
Society. The reviewer, Dr 
Rosenberg, teaches social psychology at 


American 
Yale University, is an experimental so 
cial psychologist. With Carl Hovland 
and Attitude 
zation and Change (Yale Unit 


1960) which ought soon to be re 


others he wrote Organi- 
Press, 
viewed 
in these pages. He reviewed Turner and 
Killian’s Collective Behavior (CP, Feb 
1958, 3, 41-43). 


uae: as always, there is more than 


one way to call upon a society to 
confront itself 


The rage of the prophet may set us 


powerful truths about 
trembling with the realization that our 
works and ways have profaned eternal 
imperatives. The amused analysis of the 
urbane critic replaces rage with ironic 
wit and, when effective, persuades us 
that our way of life is basically trivial 
and vulgar. 

Setween these polar modes of social 
criticism there is a middle way that is 
at least as old as the Confucian analects 
both dark 


mere sophisticated sniping, 


Eschewing indignation and 
this middle 
way seeks out inefficiencies and dangers 
in our habits of ordering our relations 
with one another and is guided by the 
hope that we may be able to do some 
thing about them 


The purpose of sociology, according 


MILTON J 


510. $6.75 


ROSENBERG 


who gave it its first program 


to ‘do something’ about society’s 


problems; indeed it was to do nothing 


less than to achieve social pertection 
To many 
that 


ally 


sociologists ind for 


early 


matter to ‘social scientists 


that 
criticism had to be undertaken 


gener- 


this aim meant 


going until perfection had been wrought 


With its enthusiasm for the possibility 


of empirical study, with the novum or 


ganum in its hands, sociology did most 


of its criticizing in the middle mode; it 


was rarely angry or amused, but it was 
terribly earnest. 

Between that time and this the world 
has exploded and the hope of social per- 
fection has been discredited by a pain- 
ful suspicion that man—and 


thus any 


social order he 


radically 


constructs 1S 


imperfectible. Though many contempo- 


rary sociologists continue to address 


themselves to the task of 


" " 
general social 


criticism, they sometimes undertake it 


with a certain mounting and visible 


desperation. They are more capable now 
than once they were of veering toward 


prophetic rage or toward urbane flip 


pancy. Both styles are arresting, and at 


times they give sharp and useful illumi 
nation; but what I have called the mid- 
dle mode is likely to be more accurate 


and thus more useful, except when it 


degenerates, as often it does. into mere 


diffident tentativeness 


It is a fact of considerable interest 
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me directed by cultural forces and 


nediated by individual emotional proc 
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oO contemporary psychol re search 
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The American Voter. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1960. Pp. viii 
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wed by 


All four authors are members of the 
Survey Research Center of the Univer 
Campbell, the 
author, is Director of the Center, Pro 


fessor of Psychology and Sociology, the 


sity of Michigan senior 


author of three other books and many 


articles on voting behavior. Converse ts 


a Staff member at the Center who has 
recently used a Fulbright Fellowship for 
a study of political behavior 
Miller is Assistant 
at the Center, 
Political and with 
Campbell of The Voter Decides (Row, 
1954) Study Di 
rector at the Center and Assistant Pro 
fessor of Political Science. The reviewer, 
Herbert H. Hyman, is Associate Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Applied Social Re- 


in France 
Director 


Professor of 


Program 
As sociale 
Science, co-author 


Peterson, Stokes is 


search at Columbia University and Pro- 
fessor of Sociology. His 


in the 


chief interests 
and 
attitudes 
He has published on pre-election polls 
and, more recently, on political sociali- 
zation. He past president of the 


American Association for Public Opin 


methodology of survevs 


in research on opinions and 


is a 


ion Research. 


A° we Americans stand at the thresh 
old of c i 


a new era in our politics, 


most of us, whether exultant or de- 


feated, are guessing, inquiring, or psy- 
chologizing as to the meaning of the re 
cent election. Those who seek a deeper 
understanding, a test of their specula 
tions, a corrected lens for their private 
perceptions and defective vision, should 
turn to The Voter. Others, 


more removed from the heat of battle, 


American 


may also turn with profit to this work 
for it sheds much light on the psycho 
logical mysteries that lie behind voting 
behavior and will stand as a monument 


> 
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HERBERT H 


HyMAN 


in social psychology long after we have 
all adjusted ourselves to life in the ‘60s 

The monument took a long time to 
build. The foundation had already been 
laid in earlier studies by various in 
vestigators and the machinery powerful 
enough for the massive construction job 
was at hand in the form of sample sur 
vey methods. The work began in 1948 
an earlier political era, when Campbell 
the staff of the 
Survey Research Center at the Univer 


and other members of 


sity of Michigan conducted modest na 
tional surveys of voting behavior in the 
presidential election of 


1952, sponsored by the 


that year. In 
Social Science 
Research Council and aided by resources 
of the Carnegie Corporation, much more 
ambitious national surveys of that presi 
In 195 


another piece was added through a na 


dential election were conducted 


tional survey of the Congressional elec 
tion, and in 1956, aided by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, a major national in- 
quiry into that election was conducted 

Along the way occasional other re- 
searches added incidental pieces to the 
structure, and there is more yet to come 
from studies now in progress on the 
1960 election. All of these studies have 
described the voting behavior of the 
American electorate, but each has pro- 
vided a test, or a replication under new 
conditions, of the influence of a series 
of explanatory variables on voting. While 
there have been a number of earlier re 
ports (Campbell and Kahn, 1952; Camp- 
bell, Gurin, and Miller, 1954; Campbell 
and Cooper, 1956), the fruits of these 
labors are now here to be seen in a work 
that is organized under a powerful the 
ory, broad in design and scope, careful 
in te¢hnique and execution, pleasing in 


form, and comprehensive in its findings 


The reader will realize that this work 
is not an exercise in election prediction 
nor just another report on a_ political 
poll The full implications of the re 


search program, however, may not be 
apparent and are worthy of emphasis 
Much of the significance stems from the 
scope of the inquiry, spanning as it does 
both the national population and a wide 
range of time. In principle, it has be 
come an easy matter to sample universes 
as wide as the nation and to generalize 


the findings with confidence. but there 


have been few political surveys which 
combined both analytic depth and geo 
graphical spread. The depth comes from 
the measurement of the many psy 
studied 


chological variables 


as possible 


causes of voting behavior. These vari 


ables have been of intrinsic interest to 
find 


ings from the national sample now per- 


psychologists, and the incidental 


mit safer and broader generalizations 
better than had been provided by previ- 


ous scholarly inquiries on these vari- 


ables when based on limited samples 
[wo examples will illustrate the point 
In attempting to understand voting pat 
terns, the Michigan group explored the 
thinking of 


attitude 


Americans, seeking for the 


structures and ideological sys 


tems which might organize political ex 


periences. The demonstration in Chap 


ters and 10 of how meager are such 


thoughts and how rudimentary is their 


organization, the fact that about 


only 
two adults in a hundred have equipment 


1: 


enough to be classified as “ideological 


in their political thought, will be star 


tling to those whose previous under 


standing of higher mental processes has 
been predicated on restricted samples of 
sophisticated subjects. Elsewhere, in re 
lating personality factors to voting be 
havior, the Michigan group present evi 
social 


dence on authoritarianism, its 


correlates, and errors of measurement 


arising from response sets based 


more adequate sampling than has here- 
The 


pling also serves as a check on the un- 


tofore been available wider sam- 


warranted conclusions of current politi 


cal research when based on such re 


stricted universes as the evidence now 


presented on the politics of suburbanites. 


When the scope of such a survey is 


extended through time, spanning several 


elections, the gains are even greater. 
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tinguished political scientist, in discus- 


events 


a moment in time. \ 


sing political surveys. points out that 


the hazard of the snapshot view is that 


we take the finding of the mor 


The 


our 


represent a truth not time-bound 


relevant sampling principle is that 


najor concern must be the population of 
elections, not the population of individual 
(The Public 


Spring, 1960). Similar 


voters Opinion Quarterly, 


adv ice came In 


1947 from a psychologist, the late Egor 


Brunswik, when he expressed concern 


for a systematic and representative de- 
sign of experiments 
1948 Lazarsfeld 
the 


a new panel 


During the election 


and his associates extended scope 


of their earlier inquiry by 
study in Elmira (Berelson, Lazarsfeld 
McPhee, 1954) 


generalizations over 


and but the powerful 


time were never 
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Now if 
expensive equipment of the microscopl 


nd wide 
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us reckon | 
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the susceptibility 


he 


mediation 


the intensity of 


ignore 


the nature of thei 


to the individual, we see that the con- 


serving force is an identification with 


political party, which is in turn 


duced 


Here 


less 


pro- 


by an earlier learning process 


no 


igain the trend evidence from 


than seven surveys spread from 


to 1958 is valuable in showing the 


identifica- 


the 


great stability of such party 


tions for the population in aggre 


gate. The detailed analyses of these ties 


is a contribution to studies of 


major 


political socialization and subsequent 


learning 


Social psychologists have long been 


interested in class membership and other 


group memberships as determinants of 


attitude and behavior. The recent elec 


tion emphasized one such possible de- 


terminant of behavior—religion. There 


have been many studies in the litera- 


ture. most of them the con 


assessing 


tribution of such variables to some out 


come at some single point in Per 


haps the most exciting sections of this 


book 
with the problems of the determinati 


the most timely dea 


certainly 
on 


of the vote by class, reference group 


nd membership group, when examined 


in dynamic ways over time. The clever 


manipulation of indices to handle these 
complex relations in time will be of 
to the 


Certainly the string of 


spe- 
pe 


cial interest survey methodolo- 


gist 
book 


religion is worth the price ol the 


for any contemporary po ti 


teur or professional 
Io organize such e 


id to handle in 


iny different levels of explanation em- 


ployed is very difficult. Social psycholo 
gists in particular and theorists in gen 
eral 


will be interested in the theoretical 


structure presented, which is formulated 
of a model labeled the 


in terms Tunnel 


This model orders 
that 
to the 


ol causality 
ites 


in t 


events are remote and 


ime act ol voting, < 


intecedent social characteristics 


tervening psy hological variables 


links all these through a 


variables 


series ol proc 


ess Social determinists vs 


psychological determinists, the histori 
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cally minded and those stressing the 
contemporary scene, all can now meet 
inside the ‘funnel,’ assuming we can live 
together at all. Whether the funnel is 
made of durable enough material and 
the space big enough to house us all re 
mains to be seen, but the model has an 
appealing architecture 


r. book is so rich in findings and 


areas of exploration that it is impossible 
to summarize it. Survey methodologists 
and social psychologists will be espe- 
cially interested in the way voting be- 
havior has been examined by reference 
to external information on situational 


factors in the respondents’ places of 
residence, thus providing ‘evidence on 
independent variables as different in 
character as the local economic situa- 
tions and the legal controls over the 
ballot 


interest in the substance of politics will 


Methodologists and those with 


find the chapter on the peculiarities of 
agrarian behavior attractive, first as an 
instance of a deviant case analysis where 
an exception turns out to strengthen 
one of the prime generalizations of the 
study, the conserving role of party 
identification, and secondly as evidence 
on the politics of an important, and re- 
cently neglected, segment of the elec- 
torate 

Many will profit from the skillful 
way in which interpretation of the em 
pirical data is blended with and guided 
by a larger sense of the political and 
historical scene. The secret of such 
amalgamation may lie in the interdisci 
plinary character of the team at work 
two social psychologists and two politi 
cal scientists. Those social psychologists 
who seek to explain phenomena outside 
the psychological sphere (like politics) 
by the use of psychological data and 
concepts would do well to read the final 
two chapters. Individual or aggregate 
voting behavior is not yet the real sub 
stance of politics. Rather, it helps to 
create the political actors, and the chal- 
lenge is to relate the psychological un 
derstructure, mass voting behavior, to 
the superstructure, government. In these 
chapters the authors have attempted to 
meet this challenge. 

This reviewer strove to find some 
fatal flaws in The American Voter, but 
the flaws are minor ones at worst. Oc- 


WarREN E 


casional paragraphs are difficult to fol 
low. Sometimes tables lend themselves 
to slight differences in interpretation 
Since the authors have several elections 
at hand for use, they often forget t 
label in a convenient place which ele« 
tion is being described in a given table 
In the most interesting chapter on the 
influence of the legal controls on vot 
ing, this unknowledgeable reader would 
have welcomed information on how long 
the laws had been in force, and perhaps 
this distinction might have been em- 
ployed in the analysis Still these ire 


but small-scale imperfections 


Donatp C. STOKES 
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that huge organization that is known as 
American psychology 


UFUFUNYANA 


Wi does not CP insist that its 


reviewers stick to plain simple English 
instead of putting on side by dipping 
into l’Ein- 
CP’s readers. Now they 
into ask the meaning of 
ufufunyana (CP, Jan. 1961, 6, p. 7, col. 


3, line 36). No one seems to know, and 


foreign languages? A bas 
stellung, say 


are writing 


that, of course, is because American 
provincialism has blocked the addition 
of Bantu to the language requirements 
for graduate students of psychology. 
Ufufunyana means mental illness for a 
Zulu. See J. 
Psychogenic Disorder and Social Con- 
flict among the Zulu in M. K. 
Culture and Mental Health (loc. cit 
supra). Loudon’s from the Maudsley in 
London where 


ufufunyana is. 


B. Loudon’s chapter on 


Opler’s 


they do know what 
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Harold Gulliksen and Samuel Messick 
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ence jointly sponsored by the Educational Testing Service, the Office of 
Naval Research, and Princeton University.) New York: John Wiley & 


Sons, 1960. Pp. xvi + 211. 


Reviewed by WENDELL R. GARNER 


The editors are Gulliksen, who is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Princeton Uni- 
and Research Advisor to the 
Educational Testing Service, and Mes- 
sick, who is Head of the Personality Re- 
search Group of the Educational Test- 
ing Service. Gulliksen has a Chicago 
PhD of 1931 in the Thurstone era, and 
Messick has a PhD of 1954 
in the Gulliksen era. Gulliksen is the au- 
thor of Theory of Mental Tests (Wiley, 
1950) 


versity 


Princeton 


The reviewer, Garner, is Profes- 
sor of Psychology at the Johns Hopkins 
University and Chairman of its Depart 
ment of Psychology. As an undergradu- 
ate at Marshall College 
he discovered that psychology can be 
quantitative and mixes well with mathe- 
matics, which was his first love. He 
hybrid education under 
Stevens during World War II at 
Harvard’s Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory, 
which led him into auditory research, 
and then, after a Harvard PhD in 1946 
and a move to Hopkins, into the scaling 
of loudness. About scaling he and Ste 


Franklin and 


continued this 
Ss. & 


vens disagree. Garner is now working on 
a book about the 
formation. 


measurement of in- 
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S' IENCE and measurement have trav- 
eled advantageously together since 
man first began to seek quantification 
of his knowledge. 
agent, the 


Measurement is the 
handmaiden, of science. In 
few fields of science has the handmaiden 
been raised to the exalted status of con- 


cubine, or even consort, as it has in psy- 


chology. The means to an end seems at 
times to have become an end in itself, 
and it is easy to lose sight of 
that 
that 


the fact 
thus 
measurement must 
be evaluated primarily in terms of its 
function as a tool 


measurement is a tool, and 


any system of 


The special role given to measure- 
ment in psychology is probably justi- 
fied, since subjective attributes exist, 
possibly exist in some quantity, but 
cannot be directly observed and meas- 
ured. The term psychological scale has 
come to have the special meaning of a 
measurement device for these subjective 
attributes. When we try to measure or 
quantify an attribute as evanescent as 
loudness, preference for foods, subjec- 
tive probability, or even intelligence, it 
is not surprising that we run into diffi- 


culties, and that these difficulties turn 


attention to measurement as a problem 


per se, and divert attention (tempo- 


rarily, we hope) from measurement as 
a means rather than as an end 


Quite a few psychologists who are 


recognized specialists in psychological 


scaling met at Thir 
teen of them presented papers, and sev 


Princeton in 1958 
eral others served in various roles as in 


troducers, chairmen of sessions, and dis- 
cussants. This volume is the published 
product of that conference, and includes 
in introduction by Gulliksen plus the 
thirteen presented papers. It does not 
include the discussion, which quite pos 
sibly was more interesting than the for 
mally presented papers 

When we consider that psychological 
scaling has such an 


become important 


topic in its because of the 


vagueness of the attributes or concepts 


own right 


which psychologists try to measure, we 


might expect there to be considerable 


controversy between the various au 


thors, even heated argument, since con 
troversy, particularly with feeling, oc- 
curs most often when objective criteria 
are least 


available. For this reason, this 


1 


reviewer was struck more by the ab- 


sence of overt (i.e., manifest) contro- 
versy than by its presence. There is a 
surprisingly small amount of contro- 
versy expressed in these papers. It seems 
likely that more of it was expressed in 
the discussion, but we can only conjec- 
ture about that 

Why this apparent lack of 


versy’ Controversy occurs most easily 


contro 


and is sustained longest when two peo 
ple are at opposite ends of a single con 
tinuum. In the realm of psychological 


scaling, however, the various authors 
differ on many different dimensions, and 
these orthogonal 


to each other. If we have enough inde 


dimensions are often 
pendent dimensions on which to place 
the psychological scalers, it becomes al 
most impossible to form a battle array 
In order to describe the positions taken 
by the scalers, multidimen 
sional scale of the psychological scalers. 


O. the many ways in which differ- 


ences between the scalers can exist, sev- 


we need a 


eral stand out as most important. And, 
since all psychological scaling is based 
on some overt response of a subject, 
the nature and use to which the overt 





response is put certainly become impor 


tant. Thus one dimension for the scalers 


is the property ol the response required 


from the subject, and this can range 


from a simple categorical! choice involv- 


ing only nominal properties of the scale 


used by the subject to a statement of 


quantity on a ratio scale. For example 


the subject might simply indicate right 


or he might be required to or- 


wrong 


der a series of stimuli or persons; he 


ght be required to make an interval 


rating; or he might be required to make 


gnitude 


lag 


Another di 


i direct estimate 


mension for the scalers ts 


the property ol the response actually 
of the at 


that 


used in constructing a 


tribute. It is not the 


necessa;ry 


property presumably used by the sub 


ject be used by the scaler, since 


rect magnitude judgment 


quired but the scaler 
nal properties of 


This din 


orthogona 


ension in 


* powertul 


prop 
| | 


? 
han the subject 
Ss rare 
for a subj 
ind for the scaler 
issume interval properties of the scale 


\ third dimensior 


actually cor 


is the property ol 
structed, and this 
orthogonal in 


Thus 


interval 


, 
Is certainly prac 


ce to the first two we can 


con 


struct scale with properties 


from nominal 


or even rauio properties 


or ordered judgments. Or we can con 


struct an interval scale from ratio judg 


ments. This dimension leads to one gen- 


eral dichotomous classification of scales 


and scalers, the dichotomy as to whether 


the scale constructed is directly or in 


directly related to the properties of the 


responses required of the subject. If the 


scale constructed is based to ex- 


some 
tent on the direct numerical judgments 


of the subject we have a direct scale 


but if the scale is based on some other 


characteristic of the judgments, then we 


have an indirect scale. Usually some 


measure of dispersion is used for these 
following the Fechner- 


indirect scales 


Thurstone tradition 


al papers presented in this volume 


amply illustrate the many ways in which 


scalers and scales can differ. Jones, for 


example, requires an interval judgment 


of his subjects (procedure ol equal ap 


pearing intervals), but uses only the 


ordinal properties of the judgments to 


construct an interval scale based on the 


judgmental dispersions. This technique 


of course, is often called the method of 
Torgerson 


his 


scale direc tly 


successive intervals requires 


an interval judgment of subjects 


ind constructs based on 


these judgments, in the process of con 


trasting that scale with based on 


d rec 


one 
McGill 


subjects 


t ratio judgments 
his 


interval 


requires 


judgments of but 


assumes only properties 


additio yt an intercept 


ng the | 


subjects 


th respect to ir Is, assume 
process 
irdered 


Kao 


ner 


sith 
V i 


property the response required 


t t 
Edwards 


vecause 


ind Siegel are difficult 
plex 


who 


which Is an 


con 


nore 
the required to 


judg 


ordered 


although the alternatives involve 


both utility and probability. Siegel shows 


how one can use the judgments in a di 
t fashion to obtain an ordered metric 


Ed 


using 


rec 


1 la Coombs, while wards is aiming 


it a ratio scale by and testing 


nore complex models of the choice 


Lazarsfeld and Lord, of course, epito 


mize the indirect scaling techniques in 


that they use right-wrong data to con- 
struct latent scales with at least interval 
the tech- 
the 


model with which one manages to con 


properties. The more indirect 


nique, the more elaborate must be 
struct a scale 

What little controversy there is cen- 
ters primarily around Stevens, for 


obvious reason that Stevens takes 


extreme position with regard to all three 
he and 


of 


dimensions, i.e requires 


ratio properties the judgments t 


the 
an 


uses 


construct a ratio scale of an attribute 


Whether he 


remains to be 


can maintain this position 
seen; what is clear is that 
his position is capable of attack from 


many directions simultaneously 


= it is well that there is so 


little controversy, since controversy has 
on the 
Measure 


end, and 


a way of tocusing attention 


wrong ispects ol a problem 


ment still is a means, not an 


the validity of any of these many scal 


ing procedures can be determined only 


vith regard to the value of the tech 


nique in adding to our psychological 


knowledge. Criteria such as generality 


with regard to details of methods, with 


regard to populations ol subjects or 


populations of stimuli, and with regard 


to classes of problems must ultimately 


determine the validity these 


ot any ol 


tec hniques 


Of some real interest in this series of 


papers Is the occurrence of papers 


iimed at these generality requirements 


Jones stresses generality in eva 


nethod of successive intervals, and 


the 
methods which could be 


Shepard discusses generality of 
used to deter 
Tucker adds 
mpl he problen interind 
emphasis to the probiem of interindl 


de 


con- 


mine stimulus similarity 


vidual scaling, an emphasis well 


} 


served and which might indeed be 


another dir which 
his 
put into excellent perspective 

Abelson 


scaling problem includes agents, objects 


sidered nension on 


scalers differ entire problen 1s 


in the last 
where notes that 


paper every 


and modes, the nature of which changes 
Too often 
the 


from one problem to another 
one or another of these aspects of 
scaling problem is ignored 

All in all 


a fairly optimistic feeling 


this volume leaves one with 
Psychological 
scalers are working on actual problems 
using the scaling procedures as tools, al- 
lowing the fate of the scaling tec hnique 
to be determined by its utility. Certainly 
there is a greater tendency to accept 
(even demand) the pragmatic criterion, 
and not to engage in controversy just 
for the sake of 


controversy. There can 


be no argument about a scaling tech- 
nique that actually works in solving a 
real problem. Nor need we worry about 
tool the 
tool actually accomplishes its intended 


task. 


the correct design of a when 
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Dean C. Barnlund and Franklyn S. Haiman 


The Dynamics of Discussion. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1960. Pp. xviii 


+ 461. $4.50. 


Reviewed by 


The authors, Barnlund and Haiman, ar 
both 


Communication at 


Associate Professors of Group 
Northwestern Uni 
Barnlund, after work at the 
University of Wisconsin, received his 
PhD in Speech and Psychology at 
Northwestern University in 1951. Hai 
man, after working at Western Reserve 
University, had re ceived the same kind 
of PhD at Northwestern in 1948. Hai 
man wrote Group Leadership and Demo- 
cratic 1951 (Houghton Mif- 
flin). Barnlund teaches courses in Dis- 
and Thought, and 
Communication Theory. Haiman teaches 
courses in Discussion, Group Leader- 
ship, and Group Dynamics. The re- 
viewer, Bass, is Professor of Psychol 
ogy in Louisiana State University. His 
PhD from Ohio State University was in 
industrial psychology but he soon turned 
his attention to a variety of problems 
concerned with interpersonal behavior 
resulting in the book, Leadership, Psy- 
chology Organizational Behavior 
(Harpers, With I. A. Berg he 
edited Objective Approaches to Person- 
ality Assessment (Van Nostrand, 1959; 
CP, Mar. 1960, 5, 68). With Luigi 
Petrullo he will have co-edited Leader- 
ship and Interpersonal Behavior about 
the time this appears (Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1961), and not 
long after that he will have co-edited 
again with Berg Conformity and Devia- 


tion (Harpers). 


versity. 


Action in 


cussion, Language 


and 


1960). 


review 


FTER being slugged in Whyte’s The 
A Man, in 
Crowd, and 
Anatomy of Leadership, the group-ori- 


Organization 
Lonely 


Reisman’s 
The in Jenning’s 
again and 
his worth proclaimed. Why? 
decision-making in the 


ented man is now elevated 
Because 
ever-enlarging 
organization is a shared process among 
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Bass 


a group of experts, each of whom can- 


not hope to be knowledgeable in all 


areas but rather must depend in turn on 


his fellow experts—or in some cases, his 


fellow computers. His very expertism 


makes each member much more a 


power figure among peers than ‘yes 


man’ dominated by the silent 


decision maker. Distributing appropriate 


strong 


information among peers means talk and 
that is what this book is about 
Barnlund and Haiman rebut the popu- 


lar detractors of leader 


the discussion 
In many respects, they share Jennings’ 
notions of the superior man, but they 
seem to be saying that the superior man 
can operate within the group context to 
further the development of the indi 
vidual as well as the creativity and pro 
ductivity of the membership as a whole 
They and sober 
refutation to the Reisman-Whyte cam 


paign for the 


provide a_ reasoned 


return to the Golden 
Age of the rugged individualist by offer- 
ing numerous reasons why organization 
committee work, group discussion, and 
team play remain a healthy way of do- 
ing business. 

The early chapters of the book are 
concerned with classification of the me- 
chanics and 


types of with 


little practical or theoretical allure for 


discussion 


the psychologist, but Chapters 9 through 
15 revive interest, for they deal with 
the dynamics of discussion groups, and 
in them the book approaches closely in 
conceptualization and experimental ref- 
erence to current books in social psy 
( hology. 

As a whole, the volume is a potpourri 
of speech, psychology, and political phi- 
losophy. It shows what is happening in 
a variety of disciplines adjacent to psy- 
chology, such as speech, business ad- 


ministration, social 


welfare, and indus- 


trial engineering, for instance. Modern 
psychology, particularly the social psy- 
chology of the past fifteen years, is be- 
coming a hard core of these disciplines 
and is playing a role similar to what 
physics plays in meteorology or me 
chanical engineering. This “new applied 
psychology” has roots in basic psycho! 
ogy and other disciplines. Its students 
are both psychologists and associated 
with some other discipline which in the 
past has been more of an art than a 
science. 

It is not surprising that this particu 
lar blending of social psychology and 
the study of speech has been carried 
out, and successfully, by these two au 
thors 


who are, by professional connec 


training, and research 


both 


professors of speech. (Their actual title 


tions, interest 


identified as psychologists and as 


Professors of Group Communication 


a authors suggest that their book 


derives from two sources: the philo 
sophical and applied democratic pring 

ples of John Dewey and the social pSy- 
I think that 
meat’ comes from research 
Bethel 


laboratories and the sensitivity training 


chology of Lewin. Actually 
much of the 
and experience at the training 
groups of the past fifteen years which 
in turn derive from Lewin and Dewey 
That is to say, the effects of Dewey and 
Lewin are indirect and modified by their 
having been blended, tested, and modi- 
fied by many investigators and prac- 
titioners. One sees Bethel principles and 
values scattered 


throughout this book 


once the business of formal statements 


about discussion mechanics are out of 


the way. The findings of 


Blake 


beliefs and 


practitioners from Bradford to 
are apparent. 

Socrates’ definition (attributed to 
Krech and Crutchfield) is accepted that 
a group is a collection of persons who 
perceive themselves as such and 
interact. This definition of 
group has little theoretical 


comparison to conceiving a group as a 


who 
common 


utility in 


collection with reinforcing potential to 
its members 
to the latter definition by sug 
that the 
group when its members perceive they 
have a mutual problem (Hemphill’s defi 
nition). The contents of the book pro 


The authors actually get 
close 
gesting 


collection becomes a 





ceed, however, without reference to the 

theoretical implications of the defini 
tion for understanding 

The simple classif i ! | discus 

n groups are these isual, cathartic 

| on: the 

what we 

ussions are 

conceptualization 

for. after de 

ns of the con 

further is done 


understanding 


phisticated 
The early chay 


2. Bee 
Li¢ check ils 


problems 


ted by the 


ents. The authors 


healthy 


exactly this way n the issue 
nportant to understand is why 
is iccepted 
involved 
he writers recognize the creative use 
of conflict. They suggest procedures lor 
remedial intervention which may prove 
he Ipful to the reader. Yet again one de 
a superficiality. For example, it is 
gested that if Joe and Bill are in an 
emotional conflict, each should be asked 
first to state the logic of his position or 
the values behind it. Would that really 
work? 
The issues of significance in discus 
sion seldom lie in the logic of the argu 
ments on the table but in such matters 


speech practitioners and the understand- 
ing of behavior drawn from social psy- 
chology. In searching for generalizations 
the discourse ranges from large groups 
to small and from presiden ial elections 
to dyadic relations 

The authors label as leaderless the 
group with shared leadership. They in 
dicate that a leaderless group is not 
necessarily a leadershipless group but 
typically chairmanless and without 
formal leader. Yet often the permissive 
chairman is required to create the situa 
tion of shared leadership while, in the 


] 


leader 


] 


ily leaderless situation, shared 
ship is often unlikely when the domi 


lance Of one or more members 


be controlled without a formal chairman 


} 


Fitting somewhere between Hemphill’s 


ore limited “influence on interaction 
structure” and this reviewer's notion 
that leadership is any act of influer 
s the authors’ concept of 
leadership.” They rightly 
is a function of | 
ind the ability to solve I 
ns, but once again after introducing 
trichotomy of the function of leader 
ship, they make little further use of the 


} 


book reaches a high point wher 


t ickles the conflicts between indi- 
vidual and group responsibility. The au- 
thors do not hesitate to inject their own 
democratic ideals and values in propos- 


ing resolutions of these conflicts 


% the midst of the frustration of next 


week's committee assignment, it 


of apathy, repre- 


the wisdom of 
helpful to remember that we still are 


just beginning to break out of the strait 
jacket of parli: mentary procedures to 
learn that when you talk, 7 may not 
hear,” that when I nod my head, I 
may mean, “I give up,” not “I agree,’ 
and that. as each of us discussants be- 
comes more uniquely expert (biased) 
about our own domains of opinion and 
knowledge, our intercourse with other 
experts becomes doubly difficult. Dis 
cussion may primarily pool ignorance 
yet conflict is settled among peers and 
sovereign nations by fight, flight, or talk 
Resolution by talk, constructive or de- 
structive, creative or pedestrian, depends 
not only on the talents of the discus 
sants, but also on the dynamics of the 
Dean C. BaRNLUND discussion 
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Diagnosing the Psychotherapists 


Hans H. Strupp 


Psychotherapists in Action: Explorations of the Therapist’s Contribu- 
tion to the Treatment Process. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1960. Pp. 


xiv + 338. $8.75. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM U. 


The author, Dr. Strupp, is identified in 
the review. In addition to the informa- 
ton given there, it should be noted that 
he has published many articles that deal 
with the comparison of the therapeutic 
techniques and personal traits of the 
psychotherapists of 
The reviewer, Dr. Snyder, is Professor 
of Psychology at Pennsylvania State 
University and Director of the Psychol- 
ogy Clinic there. He reviewed Balint’s 
The Doctor, his Patient and the Illness 
in CP (Feb. 1958, 3, 43f.) where more 
information about him and the titles of 
his three books on psychotherapy can be 
A fourth book, The Psychother- 
expected shortly 


differe nt schools 


found 
apy Relationship, 7s 


(Macmillan, 1961). 


M** readers are familiar with Dr. 


Hans Strupp’s articles reporting 
his research on the characteristics of 
different ‘schools.’ 
Dr. Strupp, who is Director of Psycho- 


psychotherapists of 


logical Services and Associate Professor 
of Psychology at the Medical School of 
the University of North Carolina, car- 
ried out much of this research as Direc- 
tor of the Psychotherapy Research Proj- 
ect at the George Washington Univer- 
sity and at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in 
Washington. 

Psychotherapists in Action is essen- 
tially not new material, since all but four 
of its sixteen chapters have appeared 
previously as journal articles. The four 
new chapters consist of 136 pages of 
protocols, giving the responses of 30 of 
the 134 psychiatrists and ten of the 79 
clinical psychologists who were subjects 
in the experiment. This is not to say, 
however, that the present publication is 
not justified: bringing together a series 


of related reports on a significant re- 
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search project serves useful purposes in 
giving a perspective to the study, and 
in making all of the information avail- 
able in a single source. There are four 
main sections in the present report: (1) 
a description of the research methods 
and the findings, (2) the protocols, (3) 
a system for analyzing therapeutic tech- 
niques, and (4) the author’s specula- 
tions about the nature of psychotherapy 
and the direction which future trends in 
psychotherapy ought to take. 


a the first part of this report 
is the most interesting. The experimen- 
tal task was a fairly simple one: 237 
psychotherapists were asked to watch a 
sound-film’s recording of an introduc- 
tory therapeutic interview which was in- 
terrupted 28 times so as to allow the 
observers one-half minute to record the 
response they might have given to the 
client’s statement, or to comment on 
the dynamics of the case or on their 
opinion of the character of the psycho- 
therapy being used. The therapist groups 
were subdivided by (psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, and social work- 
ers), and by experience (three levels) 
Further, the psychiatrists were divided 
into analytic 


profession 


and nonanalytic, and the 
psychologists were classified into client- 
centered and others. The therapists then 
answered a 38-item questionnaire which 
explored their beliefs about diagnosis, 
prognosis, such 
coun- 


treatment goals, and 


phenomena as transference and 
tertransference. They were also asked 
to answer a 22-item biographical ques- 
tionnaire. With these data it was pos- 
sible for Strupp to draw too many con- 
clusions to be abstracted here. 

Perhaps the most provocative obser- 
vation was the 


marked difference be- 


tween the Rogerian therapists and the 
others. The Rogerians were more con- 
sistent and more idiosyncratic in method 
Strupp shows how the difference be- 
tween the Rogerians and the others is 
an inevitable outcome of the different 
theoretical postulates which direct their 
therapies. He does not defend the non- 
directivists; on the contrary, his sym- 
pathies appear to lie with the analysts 
And, according to his data, the attitudes 
and procedures of the Rogerians do in- 
deed appear naive and doctrinaire. Their 
consistency has the appearance either of 
rigidity, or of insufficient experience. 
Their techniques appear monochromatic, 
and their theory seems limited to one 
or two basic postulates. 

On the other hand 


of the psychiatrists are also disturbing 


the inconsistencies 


The diversity of their diagnoses of the 
patient recalls the literature on the un- 
reliability of psychiatric diagnoses. Like- 
wise, their proposals for treatment cover 
almost the entire range of possibilities 
(At least no one suggested ataraxic or 
convulsive therapies.) Although varying 
in their observations, the analysts did 
show more consistency of method than 
the other psychiatrists, without appear- 
ing too limited in theories or therapeutic 
skills 

The protocols are too many to be con- 
sidered only as illustrations; neverthe- 
less they also seem insufficient to be 
useful in other researches. They will in- 
terest people who find the statistics of 
research impersonal. These are not case 
histories, but in a way the reader is able 
to share some of Strupp’s identification 
with the therapists, and readers will find 
his comments on each therapist inter- 
esting. 

The third part of the book describes 
a system for analyzing therapeutic tech- 
niques, a system which is scarcely differ- 
ent from those of Porter and of this re- 
viewer. However, four new and valuable 
dimensions of analysis are presented: 
depth-directedness, dynamic focus, ini- 
The 
system is applied to specific cases of 
Wolberg (1954) and Rogers (1947), and 
systematic differences are indicated. 


tiative, and therapeutic climate. 


This reviewer found Strupp’s final sec- 
tion disappointing. His analysis of the 
therapist’s contribution to the treatment 


gave the impression of being an ele- 











McGraw-Hill Books in Psychology: New and Upcoming 


INTRODUCTION TO 
PSYCHOLOGY, 
Second Edition 


By CLIFFORD T. MORGAN, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 760 pages. $7.50. 


This outstanding introductory text has been care- 
fully revised. The writing, new design, format and 
materials have been coordinated to make it more 
challenging and rigorous. The text, as before, is 
broad in coverage and organized to meet the needs 
of courses with varying emphasis. It covers the 
traditional topics of general psychology and indi- 
vidual differences, as well as the physiological, so- 
cial, applied, and clinical areas. 


BARGAINING AND 
GROUP DECISION 
MAKING 


By SIDNEY SIEGEL and LAWRENCE 
E. FOURAKER, both of Pennsylvania 
State University. 132 pages, $4.90. 


This work received the Monograph Prize of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences for the 
year 1959 in the field of the social sciences. The 
book is the result of highly original work by a 
psychologist and an economist into the processes of 
decision making and choice, including investiga- 
tion of psychological factors in economic deci- 
sion. It reports a series of controlled experimental 
studies on the decisions individuals make when 
bargaining. 


THE MOTIVATION 
OF BEHAVIOR 


By JUDSON S. BROWN, University of 
Florida. McGraw-Hill Series in Psy- 
chology. 432 pages, $7.50. 


The chief emphasis of this carefully developed anal- 
ysis of motivation is on the utility of the motiva- 
tion concept as an explanatory component of 
general behavior theory. The Hullian conception 
of drive is emphasized, with an examination of 
alternative theoretical interpretations. Included 
are studies of animal motivation and a survey of 
research on human motivation. This text is inter- 
esting and intelligible for both advanced under- 
graduate and beginning graduate students. 


READINGS FOR AN 
INTRODUCTION 
TO PSYCHOLOGY 


By RICHARD A. KING, University of 
North Carolina. Available in Sep- 
tember, 1961. 


A stimulating collection of supplementary readings 
especially prepared to coordinate with the Morgan 
text, INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY, Second 
Edition. Each of the twenty chapters of this book 
contains from two to five articles with introductory 
material for each article. The articles have been 
selected for their historical importance, their 
ability to amplify points in the text, and their 
ability to provide an effective focus for discussion 
in the classroom. 


THE ANALYSIS OF 
BEHAVIOR: A Program 
for Self-Instruction 


By JAMES G. HOLLAND and B. F. 
SKINNER, Harvard University. Text 
edition, 400 pages, $3.50. 


This volume is a teaching machine program cover- 
ing the principles of the analysis of behavior. It 
is written for the beginning psychological level and 
covers simple operant conditioning, shaping or re- 
sponse differentiation, operant discrimination, 
schedules of reinforcement, classical or Pavlovian 
conditioning, aversive control, and motivation and 
emotion as analyzed in this operant framework. A 
second major aim of this program is to provide a 
model for persons interested in programming other 
subject matters. 


EDUCATIONAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY: The Principles 
of Learning in Teaching 


By ARDEN N. FRANDSEN, Utah State 
University. McGraw-Hill Psychology 
and Human Development in Educa- 
tion Series. 640 pages, $7.50. 


The purpose of this text is to ‘‘aid teachers in meet- 
ing the challenge of modern education: the provi- 
sion of better education for children and youth.” 
It focuses the scientific knowledge we have accumu- 
lated both about the individual characteristics of 
children and youth and about how they learn on 
two ways of attaining higher levels of accomplish- 
ment: 1. providing for each individual the kind of 
education from which he can profit most, and 2. 
improving the efficiency of learning of all students. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 36, N.Y. 











mentary textbook presentation similar to 
Wolberg, 
The 
the future of research in 


those given by or by Rogers 


in his 1942 volume speculation on 
psychotherapy 
seemed somewhat pessimistic, and more 


hortatory than instructive. One point 
made by the author will probably be 
generally accepted, namely, that both 


technique and relationship are impor- 


tant in therapy 


7 
W HO will want to buy Psychothera- 


pists in Action? Obviously those who are 
conducting research in therapy will need 
to findings and 
will find the 


book a more convenient source than the 


be familiar with its 


methodology, and many 
widely scattered articles. Perhaps some 
therapists, even though not interested in 
research, will other 
therapists are like. And those who train 


therapists will likely want to have their 


want to see what 


students study this report, if 
ot 


the things they should 


learn some 
not do! 
This fault to find 


with the type of research described by 


reviewer has one 


Strupp. Only one therapist’s actual be- 
havior in one therapeutic interview is 


analyzed, and he was a reluctant par- 


ticipant. All of the experienced subjects 
a skilled thera- 
pist. Strupp defended his conducting re- 


agreed that he was not 


search on what was only a simulated 
laboratory replica of therapy by noting 
that this procedure made the experimen- 
tal stimulus-object constant, but investi- 
gators should consider carefully whether 
a therapist’s report about his therapy is 
sufficiently similar to what he really does 
the actual situation. 


in Retrospective 


self-observations made in an audition 


room may be open to subjective error 
to the 


effort 


charitable observer. 


of 


most of it 


The 
the 


same amount devoted to 


measurement of real therapeutic 


situations might have been more re- 


warding 


1s from the smoke the fire 
So thy 


Fault in 


may be inferred, 
forgetfulne 


will, 


doth clearly prove, 


thy that otherwise was bent 


DANTE (1265-1321 


Education for Responsible 
Citizenship 


Franklin Patterson and Associates 


The Adolescent Citizen. 
$6.00. 


Glencoe, 


wed by 
Patterson, the 
Filene Professor 
at Tufts 
of the Tufts 
He is the 


a Free Society 


principal author, is Lin- 
Educa 
and Director 
Education 
High Schools 
Press, 1960 
Free Soc 1ety 

Vational ( 
He 


for 


coln oF Civile 


tion University 
Civic Center 
author of 
(Free 
Citizenship and a 
Yearbook of the 
Social Studies ) 


for a long time 


tor 
and 
( 1960 
ouncil ¢ 
has been working 
better communica- 
tion between scholars, workers in the 
social sciences, and practitioners in sec 
The 
Germany 
the age 


5 


ondary education reviewer, Rem 


was born in in 1892, 
to America at 
started college, and then in 
World War went to work for Gen 
eral Electric the 
library in Schenectady for books to ex- 
plain why men go to war. He discovered 
the Manifesto Brill’s 
Psychoanalysis and then, when he went 
back to the University of Iowa, J. J. B 


Morgan, a 


came of 
the 
the 


, 
Searching 


rhs 
C1ZKT, 


First 


Company, 


Communist and 


stimulating man who 


was 
more interested in 


Titchener, 


human nature than 


texthe ok Rem- 


PhD 


heen 


whose 

mers Hi 
at and 
working with attitudes and opinion, es- 
pecially high-school opinion. With D. H 
Radler he published The American Teen- 
He other books 
dé aling 


was 


was assigned ol 


Towa in 1927 has since 


agers. is author of three 
all with 


ment and has written an enormous num 


educational measure- 


ber of articles on education. 
bye D to a conterence by the editor 
this book, a_ baker’s of 


educators psychologists, and sociologists 


of dozen 


presented working papers in connection 
with a study of citizenship and youth 


development conducted by the Tufts 


I}l.: 


Free Press, 


H 


REMMERS 


Civic Education Center. These paper 


and a digest of the taped discussions 

them constitute the fourteen chapters of 
the book. On 
tha 


the underlying | 


yremi 
induction of youth into ful 


responsible membership 


In 


democratic society is a crucially impor 


tant goal of education—at le 


portant as the current agitation tor sci 


ence, mathematics, and foreign language 


these chapters “provide a modest dis 


cussion of the past, present ind pos 


sible future of citizenship education in 
This is a be 


by the book’s 


American high schools 


comingly modest claim 
editor. 
The bac 


ably presented by Jean Grambs finds 


kward look and present status 
the 


American high school suffering 


not i 
little from a kind of arteriosclerosis in- 


duced 


by a variety of firmly institu 


tionalized concepts and practices highly 


resistant to change: accreditation: the 


“Carnegie unit” (originally derived from 


eligib 


criteria ol 
to 


college professors’ lity 


Carnegie retirement benefits 


that 


pro- 


fessors in colleges required less 


than 15 ‘units’ for admission could not 


qualify), a criterion never validated 


“credititis”’: class schedules and hour 


classes; separate course organization and 


thus curricular fragmentation 
high school also from cul 


the suffers 


tural schizophrenia. The culture sees the 
role of women as homemakers and child- 
but chiefly 
The 
many national commissions and commit 
tees that 


different, 


bearers, their education is 


career-motivated or college bound 
have recommended something 
studies 


had 


as well as a variety of 


of educational maladjustment, have 





relatively little effect in bringing about 
socially desirable changes 
The growing anomie of youth in a 
largely urbanized and industrialized so 
ciety, that tells its youth they are not 
needed or wanted In its work produces 
subculture. This subculture 
infantile, relatively goalless 
orientations because society fails to en- 
culture youth into its adult values and 
responsibilities Apropos of this a quo 
tation in another context from the edi 
tor of the book anent the Conant Re 
port is relevant: “Dr. Conant leaves us 
with a document that may be a better 
guide to the past than to the future 


(NEA Journal, Nov 


Wi to do? The 


blink the -difficulties to | iced in 
ittempt to provide genuine meal 
ingful experiences in developing ade 


quate, socially responsible citizenship 


behavior. They recognize too—at least 


most of the t that the semantic re 
lerents oO 
completely agreed upon. They are agreed 
that courses in civics, in student “gov 

iment and in sporadic Cl 

ipation (helping with school house 
ng, with philanthropic drives) do 

not do the job 

An ‘innovation’ discussed son 
length is a proposed six-week summ 
school organized around meaningful com 
munity study and constructive commu 
nity projects. Such a program would 
enable constructive channeling of the 
energies largely dissipated by the rigidi 
fying concepts that control the regular 
year school. Into it also could be built 
a program of research (both ‘action’ re 
search and more rigorously controlled 
research) that would make possible in 
the future better designs of educational 
programs based upon all the knowledge 
and insights of all the behavioral sci 
ences. Not now do educational practi- 
tioners apply ava lable knowledge 
generally. 

Those who care about the issues of 
democratic survival through education 
will find this a book very much worth 


reading. 


{ man’s library is a sort of harem 


RALPH WaLpo Emerson (1803-1882) 





General Electric announces 


two new staff openings for 





experimental 


psychologists — ph.d. 








General Electric’s Heavy Military Electronics De- 
partment seeks two Experimental Psychologists for its 
Human Factors Group. These are new openings, in a 
small but highly professional group responsible for 
applied research toward the establishment of maximum 
man-machine relationships in complex electronic sys- 
tems. Here are some details... 

You'll help solve human factors problems associated 


with the Air Force’s AWCS-412L program 


a develop- 


ment program for an electronic air weapons control 
system capable of universal air space management. Or 


your efforts may be applied to the TAMS, FABMDS, 


or AN/SQS26 programs 


each a major development 


program where human factors research is a vital aspect. 


Responsibilities include — over-all planning 
and implementation of applied research projects 
in human factors. Much of your work will be in 
vision and audition. Complete facilities for simu- 


lated mock-up under 


controlled conditions are 


available. No distracting supervisory respon- 
sibilities are included. 


Qualifications include—a Ph.D. in Experiment- 
al Psychology, with two or more years’ experience 
human factors. Knowledge of electronics, 
familiarity with simulation techniques (tape) and 
simulation equipment (analog computer) is high- 
ly desirable 


in 


These are permanent, career opportunities in a com- 
ponent of General Electric that has been traditionally 
successful in meeting the advanced electronic-systems 
requirements of the Department of Defense and other 
branches of the Government. Therefore, both of these 
openings offer unusual personal as well as professional 
potential. 

Qualified applicants will be invited to visit Syracuse 
at Company expense. Relocation assistance will be pro- 
vided. Additional information about General Electric’s 
comprehensive benefits program is available 
request. 


upon 


SJ-547 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, write in confidence to: 


Mr. George B. Callender 

Professional Placement, Section T-2 
Heavy Military Electronics Department 
General Electric Company 

Court Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 











Forces that Work within Groups 


Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander (Eds.) 


Group Dynamics: Research and Theory. (2nd ed.) Evanston, Il: 
Peterson, 1960. Pp. xii + 826. $7.25. 


Row, 


Reviewed by LEONARD BERKOWITZ 


Both the editors are 
fectively within the University of Michi 
gan’s Research Center for Group Dy 
namics. Cartwright just now is Research 
Coordinator, and Zander, slightly his 
Director. Michigan’s Institute 
for Social Research has published books 
by both of these men: by Cartwright, 
Social Power im 1959 (CP, 
1960, 5, 130f.), by Zander with 
1. R. Cohen and E. Stotland, Role Re- 
lations in the Mental Health Profes 
sions in 1957 (CP, Feb. 1958, 3, 40f.). 


The reviewer, Berkowitz, is ordinarily 


forces that act ef- 


junior, 


Studies in 


Apr. 


Associate Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Wisconsin, but is just now 
a visiting professor at Stanford Univer- 
sity. He is a Michigan PhD of 1951, 
where he learned about group behavior, 
intercommunication, and the other dy 


namics of social relations 


o terms in the social sciences auto- 
J matically evoke an outpouring of as- 


sociations. Group dynamics is one of 
these. The label is employed widely, and 
people from many fields of endeavor 
know at least that it has to do with the 
behavior of people in groups. However, 
the has different 
notations, and these are not always fa- 


term also many con- 
vorable. For a substantial proportion of 
the 


words have glamour. The concept seems 


the audience in social science two 
to promise techniques for winning friends 
and influencing others, and many people 
are eager to learn ‘interpersonal rela- 
skills.’ this 


feature is a source of discomfort. 


tions For others, however 
very 
suggesting more of art than of science. 
The present book, Group Dynamics, 
edited by Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin 
Zander, is no compilation of tricks and 
techniques. The editors have long been 


associated with the Research Center for 
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Group Dynamics (Cartwright at present 
as Research Coordinator, Zander as Di- 
rector), one of the principal centers for 
systematic, quantitative into 
group processes. They are more inter- 
ested in placing their discipline on the 
solid footing of empirically supported 


research 


theory than in offering a ‘how-to-do-it’ 
handbook. These shun 
the application of knowledge to prac- 
tical problems; in with 
of those who pin the group-dynamics 


authors do not 


common most 
label to their professional clothing, they 
feel that research findings in this area 
are potentially of great relevance to 
many social issues. However, this work. 
the second edition of what to me is the 
best book in the field of group psychol- 
ogy, is largely a technical effort, and 
the editors’ orientation in social action 
is not very visible. Where it does show, 
it is beneficial to the student, teacher, 
and researcher. Probably because of 
their concern with social problems and 
the application of the 


col- 


knowledge to 


‘real world’ the editors and their 


leagues are research in 


the 


receptive to 
settings. A number of 
this 


principles 


naturalistic 


cited in volume demon- 


that 


‘artificial’ laboratory environments can 


studies 
strate investigated in 
also be generalized to cond‘tions outside 
the college campus. 

The book’s form is the same as in the 
first edition. As before, we have a col- 
lection of articles organized around vari- 
ous topical areas, with each broad topic 
introduced by a helpful essay, written 
by the editors and serving to set the 
papers in a wider theoretical context. 
These new editorial discussions attest to 
the growing maturity of the field. More 
sophisticated and more soundly based on 
research than the comparable essays in 
the earlier edition, they more than com- 


pensate for the familiarity of many of 
the articles. Of those chapters not writ 
ten by Cartwright and Zander (35 out 
of 42), only 18 are new. The material 


retained from the earlier edition, how 
ever, generally represents some of the 
more the 
Fest 


communication 


important contributions to 
solution of 
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particular problems 
inger’s paper on 
within small groups, for example, is still 
the best statement of the research find 
ings in this area 


(although it could be 


modified somewhat today). To omit it 
or many of the other chapters, simply 
in the interests of having an entirely 
new work, would only weaken the effec 
tiveness of the enterprise for teaching 


and research stimulation. 


| HERE undoubtedly also are some who 


frown at the term group dynamics be- 
cause of this field’s strong predilection 
for theory and particularly for hypothe- 
ses employing cognitive constructs. This 
bent does indeed seem to be charac- 
teristic of most group dynamicists, and 
Cartwright and Zander acknowledge the 
proclivity with no hint of defensiveness 
in their tone. Indeed, one of the major 
ways in which the present book differs 
the the later 


work’s heavier emphasis upon general 


from first edition is in 
theoretical statements. The chapters in- 
cluded here represent most of the more 
important theoretical approaches and re- 
search programs in social psychology to 
day. particularly in the field of group 
behavior, and, in general, 1 am sympa 
thetic to what Cartwright Zander 
have attempted to do here. My own 


and 


doubts arise from what is a frequent 
but 
tant of 


certainly not necessary—concomi- 


theorizing: a blinding commit- 
ment to one’s hypotheses. 

This excessive commitment takes sev 
eral forms, and a few illustrations will 
have to suffice. Some of the investiga- 
tors report hypotheses as being con- 
firmed when the supporting evidence is 
inadequate. For example, Schachter’s pa 
per, reprinted here, is frequently cited 
as demonstrating that the tendency to 
reject an opinion deviate increases the 
more attractive the group is to its mem- 
bers. In actuality, however, his data 
this 


general a phenomenon as some have 
believed; it is most likely to be 


indicate relation may not be as 


true 





when 
the topic under discussion is irrelevant 


(contrary to Schachter’s theory 


to the group. The equivocal evidence in 


this study and the negative results in 


the experiment by Festinger, Gerard 
Kelley 


cluded in this volume), also designed to 
this 


Hymovitch and Raven (not in 


test proposition, apparently have 


been neglected by the proponents of this 
Often 


theoretical line the hypothesis 


has been accepted as validated, when 


the validation, unfortunately, has been 


only the consensus among writers in this 
field. In some other cases fragile hy 
potheses have been nurtured by violat 
ing statistical conventions. Thus, in the 
Zander, and Hymo 
the experimenters have accepted 


1 surprising numl 


article by Hurwitz 


vitch 


er of differences of 


condition as being reliable when the dif 


ferences do not even come close to the 


customary levels of significance 


Sometimes the researchers’ commit 


ment has been to a set of values rather 
than to some particular hypotheses. Such 
Asch’s 
demonstration of social pressures 


The 


ment was carried out to show that 


seems to be the case in now 


; 
Classht 
upon expressed 


op nions 


exper! 
Man 
Ww ho be 


is essentially a rational being 


haves in terms of his understanding of 
the situation confronting him 


that 


Asch says 
only one-third of the 


by his sample of subjects (this 


estimates 
made 
of course, is a serious methodological 
should be 


indicated 


error; the data units indi- 


viduals, not estimates) sub- 


mission to the obviously erroneous ma- 


jority. Interviews with the subjects a 
the end of the experimental session con 
vinced him that only a small proportion 
of those who gave in to the group did 
so because they feared disapproval trom 
Asch 
image of Ra 


tional Man, he might not have accepted 


the others. However, if had not 


been so attached to his 
those interviews at face value. He main 


tains that most of the submitting sub 
believed the 
The 

repetition of this study, also reported in 
this book 


that most of these conformists yielded 


jects majority probably 


was correct Deutsch and Gerard 


suggests, on the other hand 


because of their fear of disapproval; 
deal 


to the erroneous majority when the sub 


there was a great less submission 


jects believed they could express their 
opinions anonymously 


Probably the best illustration of the 
acceptance of findings because they sup 
values 
book but in 


port a set ol the best not only 


in this social psychology 


generally, is provided by the famous 

lead 
Countless people have 
that 
democracy is better than autocracy, at 


this 


Lippitt and White experiment on 
ership climates 


claimed that these results prove 


least for most of in culture 


Needless to say, any such claim on the 


basis of this study is a grave over 


simplification. Shaw, in an experiment 


not cited here, found that autocratically- 


led groups can be more effective than 
I 


democratically-led groups under 


some 


conditions. Moreover. as a further bar 


generalizing of the and 
White findings 


is defined operationally in 


to a 


Lippitt 
the leadership climates 
this study 
ire very complex behavior patterns, l 
know 


produced the 


which we do not what compo- 


nents observed results 


Some of these behaviors, further, are 


not really necessary to the concept as 


The 


leaders in this study, for ex- 


} 


it understood DY 


it 1s other people 
autocrat 
ample, did not establish clear goal-paths 
as Raven and Riet- 
this book 


but this characteristic does not apply to 


for their followers 


sema point out elsewhere in 


all dictators 


The concepts, autocracy and demox 


racy, as used here, have to be refined 


further. Some such fragmentation also 


may be advisable for cohesiveness (at 
While it is true 


can be 


traction to the group) 


that this construct considered 


unitary for some purposes, particularly 


with regard to the frequency and suc 


cess of attempts to 
this 


mean that different 


exert influence in 


a group generalization does not 


forms of attraction 
produce identical results in all instances 
Cartwright and Zander neglect this con 
sideration on some occasions. They main- 
tain that group members generally find 
emotional and 


security Support in Cco- 


hesive groups. Yet the very study sup- 
posedly demonstrating the unitary na- 
ture of the concept (by K. Back, but 
not given here) also indicated that peo- 
ple strongly attracted to a group be- 
cause of its prestige tended to ‘play it 
safe, as if they did not feel too secure 
whereas this consequence did not arise 
to the same extent when the group was 
task or be 


attractive because of its 


cause of the liking of the members for 
each other 
hesiveness-2 in all respects 

The 


are largely due to the nature of the field 


Cohesiveness-1 is not Co 


difficulties cited here, however 
and cannot be attributed to the editors 
The have done an admirable job in pre 


senting the best in an exciting branch of 


the social sciences 


The Nurse’s 


Receptive Ear 
Doris M. Odlum 


Mental Health, the Nurse and the 
Patient. (Ed. by Ethel Johns.) 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 
1960. Pp. viii + 192. $3.90. 


Reviewed by GoLtpiE RUTH KABACK 


The author, Dr 


rary 


either Hon 
P ve ho 


) / j "a 
Psyc HOLOg!1 


Odlum, is 
or Emeritus Consultant 
therapist or Physician for 
cal Medicine for three Brit- 

h Hospitals, one in Bournemouth and 
two in London. The editor, Miss John 


WHOSE 


important 


business it is ral 7 the 
and contexts of Dr 
into the 


language 
British easily compre- 
hended Canada and the 
United States, is a pioneer in education 


Odlum’ 
more 
language of 

for nursing in Canada and editor of the 
Canadian Nurse. The reviewer, Dr. Ka- 
back, a PhD of 1945, 
professor at City 
York, 


nursing 


Columbia nou 


im associate 


in New 
work in 


College 
is deeply committed to 
education and the Na- 
tional League for Nursing, under whos: 
sponsorship she has published Guidance 
and Counseling Perspectives for Hos- 


and 


Survey of Student Opinions about Learn- 


pital Schools of Nursing 


(1]958 


ing Experiences in Psychiatric Nursing 
{ 19¢ ) 


S| RELY no other discipline in recent 
years has engaged in as much pro 


fessional soul-searching nor called in as 
many representatives from related disci- 
plines to help in the professional evalua 
tion of its activities as has nursing. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find that 
insights regarding the physical and emo 
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tional aspects of human behavior, al- 
ready thought through in medicine, so- 
ciology, and psychology, should pres- 
ently be incorporated into the curricula 
of education for nursing 

The book under review is but another 
in the general area of helping profes 
the total 
Written by an 
Doris M. Od 


nurses, it 


sional nurses to understand 


needs of the patient 
English psychiatrist, Dr. 
lum, for been 


Miss 
Ethel Johns, for use in the United States 


English has 


adapted by a Canadian nurse, 
and Canada. Among other related top 
the book discusses McDougall’s the 


ory of instincts, the influence of the en- 


ICS, 


vironment on personality, how human 


relationships develop, psychosomatic dis- 
orders, and differences between the psy- 
choneuroses and the psychoses. It makes 
specific suggestions with regard to nurs 
ing care of general and mental patients. 

The unique contribution of this book 


is not so much its information about 


mental health as its discussion of rela- 


tionships and attitudes between nurse 


and patient. Patients suffering from 


various mental and physical ailments 


are described with feeling and under 


standing. One cannot but be impressed 
with the kind of attitude that 
thor is trying to foster in her explana 


the au 


tion of illness and her suggestions for 


good nursing care. Throughout, the nurse 


is made to feel that her understanding 


and acceptance of patient behavior are 


keys that can help to unlock the doors 
which fearful 


behind anxious patients 


wait. She is told that patients should 
not be blamed or punished if they ap 
pear to be depressed or obsessional, that 
patients react not only to blame and 
hostility and rejection but also to kind 
ness, sympathy. pleasant surroundings 
interesting activities 

It is 


nurse in a 


and 


doubtful whether the student 


collegiate school of nursing 
here infor- 
that 


been told and retold in other books she 


for example, will find new 


mation on mental health has not 
is currently using. Nevertheless, the stu- 
dent’s understanding of the relationship 
between a _ patient’s physical ailment 
and his emotional and mental problems 
may be more meaningful for her as she 
reads and discusses this book with her 
The book of- 


an overview of the techniques of 


peers and her teachers 


fers 
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mental health in relation to patient care 
but is not intended to replace the newer 
textbooks on psychiatric nursing edu- 
cation 

the book 


a patient with a 


The author of stresses lis 


tening to “receptive” 


ear, with the qualities of feeling, self 
The 


ear be 


appraisal, and _ self-understanding 


development of a “receptive 
comes important in all relationships be 
members of the 


tween helping profes 


sions’ and the patients whom they help 


The New Economic Man 


George Katona 


The Powerful Consumer: Psychological Studies of the American Econ- 


omy. New York: 


Reviewed by 


Dr Director of 
the Economic Behavior Program of the 
Survey Research Center at the 

sity of Michigan and also Profe 
Psychology there. He 
was a PhD in experimental psychology 
at Gottingen in G. E. Miiller’s last days 
to the United States in 1933 
when Max Wertheimer, a associ- 


Katona, the author, is 
Univer- 
ssor of 


and Economics 


and came 
close 
ate, came, after being inspired by Ger- 
many’s monetary inflation to study eco 
nomics in order to comprehend its 
causes. He has published a 
learning and teaching, another on war 
third is his 
logical Analysis of Economic Behavior 
(McGraw-Hill, 1951). Dr. Marks, the 


mathematical 


hook on 


and inflation. A Psycho 


reviewer, iS a Statistician, 
associated with National Analysis, Inc 

of Philadelphia. He has worked on 
many problems—on response 
the 1950 U.S 


errors tor 


Census, on disaster 
National Opinion Research 
Center, and now on sampling and com 
has 
pleted an assignment to Chile to aid in 
the ¢ 


itua 


for the 


tions 


puter programming. He just com- 


valuation of the 1960 census there 


gine but surely modern economic 
LS psy hologists 


have been replacing 
man’ 
flesh 


bones, and nerve tissue. The process has 
} 
t 


the straw stuffing of the ‘economic 


of the classical economists with 


een fairly painful and is still far from 


complete. There have been errors and 
some of the corpus of modern ‘economic 
man’ has more resemblance to a product 


of R. U. R. than to Homo sapiens. Also 


the economists who are conversant with 


McGraw-Hill, 1960. Pp. x 


276. $6.50. 


Ext S. MARKS 


the new economic psychology ire defi 


nitely a minority, and those who have 
the 


man as 


accepted revised concept ot eco 


nomic a living organism are a 
minority of this minority 
the 


breathe life 


One of leaders in the drive to 
into the body of economic 
Katona. The Pow 


the recent of the 
many books and articles in which he has 


man is George erful 


Consumer is most 
valiantly and skillfully nudged econom 
ind into the liv 
the 


ics out of its armchair 
real consumers. At 
Katona 
to the 
that 


ing rooms of 


ime, Dr has also 


ps vchi ogi sts 


same forced 
(somewhat belated 
realization 


the study of modern 


] 


man’s economic: behavior is at least as 
important as the study of his sexual be- 
havior and mental aberrations 


Katona 


the present volume 


Like the previous work of 
and his colleagues 
represents a wedding between empirical 
While it 
follows the same line of development as 
Katona’s The Powerful 
Consumer presents in large part 


Almost all of 
have, it is 


research and economic theory 
earlier work 
new 
material the data in 


the book 


print previously; but the importance of 


true, appeared in 


Katona’s work is that he is not content 


merely to catalogue facts—his goal is 


rather, to use his facts to test and 


improve his theory. This purpose is 
most aptly stated in Katona’s discussion 
(Chapter 8) of multiple motive versus 
single motive theories of human behav 
or, a discussion which stresses the argu 
that the the 


motive theory is not that it is 


ment trouble with single 


incorrect 
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consumer attitude 
for this thesis, the book offer ubstar mings into account 
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e\ dence that ld not save money 


purchases not a sim In pressured to save 


consumer f changes in CONTENTS 
‘r purchases are t » under- ra ipproach to a new and empit 
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Applied Psychology for Educators 


William Clark Trow 


Psychology in Teaching and Learning. Pp. xvi + 488. $5.75. Student’s 
Manual. Pp. xii + 119. $1.50. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1960. 


Reviewed by 


The author, Dr. Trow, is Professor of 
Education and Psychology in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s School of Educa- 
tion. He is known for his Educational 
Psychology (Houghton Mifflin, 2nd ed., 
1950) and is of America’s best 
known educational psychologists. The 
reviewer, Dr. Meyers, is f 
Education at the 
ern 


one 


Professor 

University of South- 
He is involved with 
many problems of educational psychol- 
ogy, serves on boards that are concerned 
with exceptional children, and, with W. 
E. Cannon and D. W. Lefever, has pub- 
lished The Recruitment and Training of 
Teacher Interns (Univ. So. Calif., 1960). 


of 


California. 


s psychology supplies more and more 

information useful 
the 
psychology 


to teachers in 


preparation, textbooks in 


educa- 


tional will fatten greatly, 


unless authors keep size down by judi- 
cious will omit 
duce the treatment given a topic cov- 


ered in another course 


selection. Some or re- 
development or 


measurement, for Professor 
Trow has chosen to simplify the total 
content. 1950 he used 761 pages to 
serve up the second edition of his com- 
prehensive Educational Psychology. His 
1960 book is, however, no third edition. 
With many fewer pages and a new title, 


example. 


In 


it is 


a major change. Professor Trow 


has been a long-time worrier over the 
best kind of psychology course for the 
cadet in the teaching program, and a 
long-time teacher of the course 

Trow writes directly and simply to 
the teacher’s need for psychology’s ap- 
plications. The structure of his book is 
derived from these needs. One meets 
such chapter titles as Getting Started 
and The Activities. 
While some chapter labels are in the 


standard idiom, the author’s treatment 


Teacher Stimulates 
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Cc 


E. MEYERS 


throughout is consistently addressed to 
a teacher who needs a how-to right now, 
whether before the eager class, in coun- 
seling with an individual, or when fac- 
ing up to Johnny’s mother. 

Necessarily this frank practicality has 
a price. The arrangement requires re- 
peated treatments of topics as each 
practical context is brought up. For ex- 
ample, rather than a traditional single 
discussion of topics like readiness or 
motivation, one finds these subjects in- 
troduced At times a 
further price is paid in the abrupt in 
troduction of 


again and again. 
topics and their seem 
ingly irrelevant sequence. For example, 
the practical matter of classroom atti- 
tudes is introduced. To discuss them re- 
quires an aside as to what attitudes are, 
how they are learned; then something 
must be said about satisfiers, 
displacement—all 


annoyers, 
and within a_ few 
pages. The effect is disconcerting to one 
used to continuities; yet it might prove 
just the cup of tea for the junior in 
training. 

Rearrangement for practicality’s sake 
might have the of the 
book through repetition. Actually slim- 
ness is attained by omissions and reduc- 
tions, by a paucity of tables, graphs, and 
citations this connec- 
tion it is necessary to add that too many 
of the citations given are out of date, as 


increased size 


to literature. In 


are also some of the points made and 
the language in which they are put. 
For instance, (1) needs and drives come 
from Freud and Murray, not from Mc- 
Clelland the interna- 
tionally discarded terms idiot and im- 
becile those with 
IQs up to 70 are said to be best treated 
in institutions; 


or Maslow; (2) 


are preserved, and 
(3) there are two pages 
on Spearman’s but not a breath of Guil- 
ford’s model; (4) formal discipline is 


presented as a discredited doctrine (for 
all of Cronbach's efforts) 
These frailties are general and mark 


As 
treatment moves on to the learning proc 


principally the early chapters the 
ess, to communication skills, to prob 


lem-solving and its nurture, to group 
the tread is surer and clearly 
contemporary. One should not give up 
on this readable, friendly, and helpful 
book till he has sampled well the mid 
dle and later chapters 


Credit 


process, 


is due the author in other re- 
spects. Since there is nowadays a buy- 
ers market of books of readings, the 
author accompanies each chapter with 
references to specific items in several of 
these source books. This practice, in ad- 
dition to being a genuine service to the 
instructor, makes part the 
sometimes thin discussion and scant ci- 
the 
summaries and 


up in for 


tation of text. Chapters end with 


neat with good discus- 
sion topics 

The Student’s Manual is inexpensive 
to Its 
exercises have variety and merit 


and physically convenient use 


a the Preface Trow expressed a con- 
that, although 
book runs the risk of 


sciousness this sort of 
being called un 
scientific, useful decisions accrue to the 
teacher in its use. Claiming that experi 
ence has shown its teachability, the au 
thor trusts in the skill of the instructor 
to make proper enrichment and to sup 
ply a that 
the design reverses the usual procedure 


laboratory. It is evident 
wherein the instructor supplies the hou 
tos and the case applications, directs 
his 
learners through the weighty tome with 
explanations, 
of it. 


student observations, and escorts 
perhaps not assigning all 
instructor 
and text have here exchanged roles 


Will book 


will it truly result in more useful de- 


In a very real sense, 


Trow’s new teach better 


cisions? It very well might. especially 


under an instructor of limited experi- 
ence and imagination, one who will 
properly assign the recommended read- 
ings. Nevertheless this reviewer thinks 
that it will not be as useful as the richer 
and surer comprehensive text to an in 
structor who can make imaginative use 
of observational facilities and personal 
experience to bring classroom life to 


the text. 





search will find these new devices very in 
teresting. The illustrations and speculation 


are rich and stimulating 


The authors interpret the results as 


She Loved M e. She Loved Me Not, supporting their main hypothesis about 


the lack of motherliness in the lives of 


children with psychosomatic difficulties 
my Mother 


There are few negative findings. Al 

though the focus is on these psycho- 

Ann M. Garner and Charles Wenar somatically disturbed subjects, there are 
The Mother-Child Interaction in Psychosomatic Disorders. Urbana: Uni- 5°™® Mteresung results from the other 
versity of Illinois Press, 1959. Pp. x + 290. $6.00. groups. The neurotic control group (per- 

4 haps somewhat misnamed because 62% 

were aggressive or delinquent children) 
showed up as less disturbed than the 
psychosomatic one and the mothers 


Reviewed by NoRMAN D. SUNDBERG 


Both the authors are identified in the analytic speculation and from observa showed little displeasure for early child 
review. The reviewer, Dr. Sundberg, 1 tions on a children’s ward for psycho- care; however, at later stages a highly 
a Research Associate in the University somatic disorders. while both were asso charged negative relation emerged, char 


of California’s Institute of Personality ciated with the University of Lllinois 
issessment and Research in Berkeley College of Medicine. Both authors are tective defenses. In the cases of chronic 
Actually he is on leave from the Uni experienced clinicians Ann Magaret illness 


acterized by psychic distance and pro 


the mother-child interaction was 
f Oregon. % he has been Garner was co-author with Norman most 


positive; yet the authors found 
f the University Child Guid Cameron of a widely used text on be 


unexpected disturbances in the ill child’s 
ance Clinic since 1955. Assessment « havior disorders. She is currently living 
personality and family interaction ar in Lincoln, Nebraska, where she is ac 


the topics that have been ini ting ively devoting her time to being a a authors’ theoretical assurance is 


him most mother of two small children. Charles both the strength and the weakness of 
Wenar is now chief of the Psychology the book T hey 


fantasies of its mother 


start out emphatic ally 


geome of children with psycl Section in the Department of Psychi with a theory; they reinterpret every 


somatic problems “are ambitious itry at the University of Pennsylvania thing in the light of that theory; and 
controlling women who have high ex then they end up by saying the theory 
The research design involved the , . aie 3 : 
pectations for their child during preg : has been supported. Enthusiasm for a 
. ' tion of data from children with psycho 
nar but fir » actual caretaking ot . ; -ased motivatior 
nancy but find the actual caretaking « somatic difficulties and their mothers. There ‘heory probably increased motivation 
the infant unrewarding or disagreeable were two matched control groups of chil for the study and led to the invention 
because of their emotional investment dren and mothers—one group of children Of interesting assessment techniques 
however, they are irresistibly drawn t suffering from chronic nonpsychosomatic Nevertheless, the impression of polemics 
this ungratifying activity to the point of illnesses and the other from psychoneuroses appears, despite the authors’ modesty 
becoming entangled in a close, mutually The sample Ns for each of the children’s their recognition of the dangers of 
rr Ss \ S ) yr so lvses ’ 
frustrating relationship” (p. 160). They groups was 26, but fe ome analyses the arbitrariness and oversimplification, and 
Ss \ u lov I wed } Ss 
ire intense, driving women who victim- ‘5 Were quite low. Inte veeweu mous their willingness to admit to surprises 
F Vs were about 15. The children varied in 
ize their children. They expect conform 


age from 6 to 12 years. Nearly all the 
children in the psychosomatic group had 


when they started looking at the data 
ity, and lack tenderness and the spon Part of the doubt about their interpreta- 
taneous enjoyment of children. They ne tions arises from the fact that the large 

ii ‘ asthma, rheumatoid arthritis, or ulcerative 
ire “quotation mark mothers” who  cojitic- records were scrutinized to rule ¢difice of interpretation and speculation 
‘love’ their children and do all the out nonpsychological etiology. Though the has been built on too small a founda- 
right’ things groups were matched in respect of the tion. The testing period was only two 
[his description summarizes the re usual characteristics, there was great het days long. The techniques were new 
search findings reported in this book erogeneity within the groups The samples were small and heterogene- 
Garner and Wenar set out to test the The data-gathering consisted of two ses ous, leaving room for many chance fac- 
main hypothesis that “susceptibility to sions with mothers and children and fur tors to enter in. The study was cross 
psychosomatic illness in children de- ar Seherveewe wm mothers. Nearly all cectional, not longitudinal. The absence 
velops in the first year ol life, when the assessment techniques eee specially de 


vised for the study—TAT-type pictures, Q eae ot 4 
laid alization. The quantification and inter- 
sorts, a ten-minute observation ol mother 


of a normal control group limits gener- 
somatic response patterns are first 


ome” 3) ae ie glass and child working together on a block con pretation of many of the technique 
“close but mutually frustrating” (p. 12) struction game, and a little situational test depended on judgments; yet in most 
mother-child interaction. The authors of the child’s ambivalence about accepting cases it was not clear whether the judges 
derived their hypotheses from psycho gifts. Anyon 


| working in this area of re were contaminated by knowledge of the 
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groups to which the subjects belonged 
The gap between the complex and vague 
conceptual formulations and the actual 
data-collecting devices was large and 
lodse enough to permit much interpreta- 
tive With all of 


things in mind, it seems the book should 


maneuvering. these 
be taken as a contribution to a develop- 
field, full of 
tested, rather than as a definitive study. 

The title of the book puts the em 
phasis on mother-child interaction; so it 


ing hypotheses partially 


was a disappointment to find that the 


only direct evidence of interaction was 


from observation of a 


It is bad 


visit, no series of 


ten minutes of 


very artificial situation too 


there was no home 


observations of interaction on different 
tasks 


limited to the mother and child 


The reporting of interaction is 
though 


conceivably other members of the family 


may have had great impact on the chil 
dren. As the authors recognize, they are 
also making a very tenuous assumption 
when they infer that 


present reports 


and observations truly reflect interac- 
tion that occurred in infancy. It is to 
be hoped that investigators will go on 
from such studies as this to develop 
effective ways of studying the human 


family in natural living conditions 


All in all, this book is a useful con- 
tribution to the very small number of 
research reports on psychosomatic dis- 
orders of children, and to the growing 
literature on parent-child interaction. In 
this very difficult and complex research 
area, Garner and Wenar are to be con- 
gratulated for having pushed back the 
methodological and conceptual barriers 
a little way. 


Is Vocimotor Reading Necessary? 


Ake W. Edfeldt 


Silent Speech and Silent Reading. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


1960. Pp. viii + 164. $3.50. 


viewed by ALBERT J 


The author, Dr 


Institute of 


is head of the 
search at the 
University of Stockholm in Sweden 
The revi Dr. Harris, is Professor 
»f Education and Director of the Edu 
College in 


Edfeldt, 
Reading Re 
‘ wer, 
cational Clinic at Queens 
Flushing, New York. He is a Diplomate 
Psychology, President-Elect 
Division of School Psyc hologists 
APA, author of How t 
Reading Ability (Longmans Green, 1940, 
ird ed.., 


ities that have 


in Clinical 
of the 
of the Increase 
1956). and involved in many 
to do with remedial 


reading and the teaching of re 


toh 
acti 


iding 


pe psychologists believe that all 
\ thinking, including the thinking that 


goes on during reading, must be accom- 


panied by at least minimal movements 


musculature. Others have 


insisted that at least 


of the vocal 


some readers can 


achieve meanings without any accom- 


panying inner speech. Many educators 


have assumed that the presence of inner 


HARRIS 


speech is a handicap in reading and have 
advocated a variety of procedures for 
hold- 


a pencil between the teeth, sucking 


eliminating it, like chewing gum 
ing 
a lollypop, or otherwise interfering with 
vocalization. A special method of teach 
ing beginning reading without any oral 


(McDade’s Non-Oral Method) 
was devised with the expectation that 


reading 


by not allowing overt vocalization in 
the early stages of reading, silent speech 
during reading would not develop. The 
topic is, then, one of considerable prac 
tical importance as well as of theoreti 
cal interest. 

Dr. Edfeldt’s book is an account of a 
series of experiments designed to ex 
plore the relationship of silent speech 
to silent reading using the techniques of 
modern electronic recording. 

In the main experiment, 88 freshmen 
at the Stockholm 


silently material which was varied in 


University of read 


difficulty and in clearness of printing 


while the electrical activity of one of 
the muscles of the larynx was recorded 
by means of a needle electrode inserted 
within it. The presence of silent speech 
was considered demonstrated when the 
electrical activity during reading was 
significantly higher than in the immedi 
ately preceding period of relaxation 
The main results were quite clear-cut 


All of the 


medium readers 


the 
of the 


most of 
half 


poor re aders 
and about 
the 


silent speech during easy reading 


good readers showed presence of 


All of 
the subjects, without exception, showed 
the 


difficulty of the material was increased 


increased electrical activity when 
and most showed increased activity when 
the legibility of the type was poor 
Edfeldt concludes that silent speech 
when the ma- 


The 
of silent speech may approach zero for 


can occur in all readers 


terial is difficult for them mount 


some good readers when reading easy 


material. Silent speech is an aid to com- 
prehension and is therefore resorted to 


when the reader is having difficulty of 


comprehension. The advisability of di 
rect attempts to eliminate silent speech 


during reading is quite dubious 


The research tec hnology in these ex 


high 
Within the limitations of the population 


periments is at quite a level 
studied, the presence of silent speech as 


an accompaniment of most reading has 
been quite well demonstrated 


The 


that all of the subjects used ar 


main limitation in this study 
sons who have been taught to rea 
a synthetic method. It m 


that 


phonic 


similar results will be found with 


subjects who have learned by a pri 


marily whole-word method, but until 


the experiment is repeated with these 
the 
One 


other subjects, the universality of 
findings remains open to question 
may also wonder if the good reader who 
resorts to inner speec h when reading 
difficult 


whether 


material is really aided, or 


this is a regressive phenome 
Edfeldt’s 


major con 


non without useful function 


studies are, nevertheless, a 
tribution and deserve attention from all 
serious students of the reading process 


and of thinking. 
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ON THE OTHER 
HAND 





In this Department CP invites 
discussion of reviews and of books 
reviewed. Here is the place 
that kind of intellectual dissent 
that promotes progress in under- 
standing. Let 
not ad hominem. Sel- 
dom does a criticism 
than half the 


criticized 


for 


your criticism be 
ad verbum 
merit more 
space of the text 
never more than equal 
Space and then only when the let- 
ter is interesting and well written. 
CP edits letters when it thinks 
they should be. Single-spaced let- 
ters will be returned for double- 
Spacing. 
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\ BAS LA BOITE NOIRI 


Abram Amsel, in his review of Mowrer’s 
Learning Theory and Behavior (CP, Feb 
1961, 6, 33 


lowing the 


36), chides Mowrer for not fol 
modern trend toward “fragmen- 


tation of ‘systems’ into theories dealing 


with parts of systems” which, he says, is 


“more appropriate to our stage of devel- 
opment.” No doubt this is the prevailing 


trend today; but whether Mowrer’s sys- 


tematic approach which attempts “to re 
duce a diversity of experimentally derived 
‘facts’ from quite different 


to a few explanatory 


problem areas 
principles” is really 
a step backward (as the reviewer implies) 
is another question. 

When Amsel 


trend toward 


that the 
fragmentation of 


asserts modern 


systems is 
Stage ol 


more appropriate to our present 


development, he only what has 


been said over and over by other psycholo 


repeats 


gists and is, no doubt, believed by many 


who do not share the reviewer's theoreti 


cal orientation. Yet, in science generally, it 


is acknowledged that real progress requires 


advances in theory, though these may be 


brought about by new research methods 


and new research findings. From the time 


the young science of psychology saw the 
light of day, we have tried to follow in the 
Physics, even though 


steps of big brother 


his shoes were patently too tight for us 


79 


yA 


Why stop short of emulating physicists in 
the area where physics has scored its great 
est triumphs? Einstein was a theorist, not 
a laboratory man, and throughout his life 
he worked on a general theory that would 
encompass the whole field of physics. Theo 
retical physics has long been highly re 
garded; but in psychology, 
that 


physics and insisting on similar objective 


the very school 


started out by consciously emulating 


methods is now stultifying its growth by 


refusing to countenance similar general 


theories made possible by recent research 
It is often said that psychology is grow 
ing up because we no longer have ‘schools.’ 
True, neobehaviorism, or behavioristics, as 
it is often called, has emerged as the vic- 
tor in the clash of schools in our country 
After a stormy revolutionary period, it has 
become the new orthdoxy in experimental 
psychology just as variants of psychoanaly 
sis have done in clinical psychology. But 
they are schools for all that, not the final 
and definitive pattern for future advance 
The new orthodoxy has continued to in- 
sist that the only scientific way of study 
ing man as well as animals is to explore 
their responses; human experience must be 
disregarded because it is subjective. Every 
psychologist, including the modern behav- 
iorist, knows that the response depends on 
the responding organism as much as, if not 
Yet, 


by the much-touted ‘objectivity,’ we seem 


more than, on the stimulus dazzled 


to be satisfied to acknowledge the existence 
of the ‘black box’ and to guess at its con- 
tents (by inventing ‘intervening variables’) 
As a re 
this deliberate restraint, it has be- 


rather than open it and look in 
sult of 


come necessary to confine theory to the 


data culled strictly from responses, which 


means a fragmentation of systems into 


small-time theories and the loss of any 


theoretical unity and breadth 

It may be questioned whether this frag- 
mentation of theory has led to anything 
but more and more detailed experimenta- 
tion in which the left hand does not know 
what the right hand is doing. Even in the 
realm of Amsel’s “tighter, more data-bound 
generalizations which 


attempt to organize 


separate problem areas,’ there is no no- 


ticeable progress—witness the various theo- 


ries of reinforcement propounded in the 


last twenty years, none of which is ade 
quate to account for the available experi- 
mental facts 

When the whole area of human experi 
ence is tabooed and finally, reluctantly, re 
admitted by the 


back door in theory (as 


‘verbal responses’) while in practice it is 
avoided as before by concentrating on ani- 


mal experimentation, we need not be sur- 


prised if we find it impossible to reduce 
the bewildering mass of disconnected data 
to a few explanatory principles. It is not 
the stage of development of our science 
that is responsible for such lack of over-all 
theories, but the refusal to avail ourselves 
of data that can provide connecting links, 
all for the sake of a mistaken notion of ob 
William St 
phenson comments in another CP 
(Feb. 1961, 6, 46ff.) 


failure of the 


jectivity. In a similar vein, 
review 
that the “fundamental 
systems and of the present 
degradation to hypothesis-testing for facts, 
is purely methodological.’ He suggests that 
find the right 


again if psychologists would try “to 


psychological theory could 
way 
understand human behavior from the stand 
point of the centrality of the subject 

The methodology ot 
else 


failed.” 


studying everything 
about him has 
The ‘black 


long as we turn our backs upon it 


apparently signally 
haunt us as 
Mowrer 


has made a first step in approaching it by 


box’ will 


introducing emotion (defined as a subjec 


tive state) to link up stimulus and response 
So far, this notion is like a foreign body in 


his objective system. All the same, once 


such a step is taken, the necessity for con 


sistency will eventually force an explana 


tion of the way in which emotion is 


aroused and how it leads to action 


There 


are fashions in women’s hats 


are fashions in psychology as there 
Psychological 


theories may not be quite so mercurial 


Small-time theories may last a few years 


But 


three 


and systems for a generation or mor¢ 


of the traditional life span, almost 


score of years have passed since behavior 
lusty in 


ism appeared in our midst as a 


fant, clamoring for attention. Its present 
theoretical emphasis could be a trend sus 
tained by perpetual youth—but it could 
also be a sign of senility 

A look at the passing tides outside our 
that 


alter a lew 


tower show us fashions 


back 


twist, maybe, befitting 


ivory would 


have a way of coming 


years, with a new 


the changing times. In psychology also, we 
cannot expect to make progress in a radi 


back 


may 


cally new direction without turning 
and taking a second look at what we 
exuberance of 
What 


pear as a throwback to an earlier day may 
that 


have missed in the first 


revolutionary iconoclasm may ap- 


in reality be an advance will give 





findings in 
fields. To 
having taken 


meaning to a whole set ofl 
widely 


Mowrer 
that 


differing areas or even 


go the credit of 
look 


fashion 


will 


second and so having 


pe rhaps, 
started a new 


Macpa B 
Lovola University, 


ARNOLD 
Chicago 


THE LUCHINSES COMMENT 


May I 


honors bestowed on me 


respectfully decline some of the 


in the introduction 
book 
(Rigidity of 
Variational Approach to the 
Einstellung, CP, Jan. 1961, 6, 18f., re 
viewed by W. E. Vinacke)? I did not 
ach at McGill University. Nor did I teach 

the University of Oregon 
PhD degree 


was research 


to the review of the written by my 


husband and m« Behavior: A 


(where I re 
ceived the in mathematics and 
associate 1n 
an AAUW Fellowship). My 
Luchins) did 
Nor am I 


called An E 


mathematics on 
husband (A. 5S 
teach at these universities 
co-author of the VA manual 
Rigidity of Be 


ramination for 


My wile wrote CP a letter 
discussing several misconceptions and errors 
Vinacke’s book 
with the review by T. X 


for December 196 At the risk of 


originally 


in Dr review of our and 


contrasting it 


Barber in the Quarterly 


matri 


monial discord, I have asked her to forego 


this discussion. I have faith that those who 


the book will judge it on the 


esearch evidence and the spirit 


juiry in which it was written, rather than 


on the basis of a review 


A 8S 


oral 


LUCHINS 


Gables 


MAY A COLLEAGUE REVIEW AN 


AUTHOR'S BOOK? 


In the J anuary issue of CP a book writ 
ten by a member of a Department of Psy 
chology was reviewed by 


another member 


of the same department. This is an un 


usual event; perhaps this is a first occasion 
on which such a 
CP 

We, the 


the issue as to 


review has appeared in 


undersigned, are concerned with 


whether it is appropriate 


for a person to review a book written by 
his colleagues 


highly 


our opinion it should be removed as far as 


one of Book reviewing is at 


best a subjective procedure and in 


is practicable from the possible effects of 
The principle in 
that of a 


personal considerations 


V olved goes bey ond 


review be 
ing written by 
that 


a colleague. It seems likely 


there are other relations between in 


dividuals which also contraindicate a ri 


viewer-reviewee 
that the 


relationship. We 
Ethical 
asked to 
self with this problem. We art 
to know 


suggest 
Committee on Standards 
for Psychologists be concern it 

interested 
whether other psychologists share 
our sentiments in regard to the matter her« 
discussed 


WayN! 
ELIZABETH 


DENNIS 
FEHRER 
Epwarp GIRDEN 
WittiaM H 
Ivan D 


ITTELSON 
LONDON 
PEARL MEISSNER 
Howarp Mo vtz 
Davin RAAB 
EveLyN RASKIN 
Austin Woop 
Brooklyn College 


WOLMAN! 


Let me protest the 
Nicholas Pastore of 
Theorie 
Psychology (CP, Jan. 1961, 6, 4f 
that Pastore’s objective is 
work 


an adequate 


publishing of the re 
Wolman’s 


System 


view by 
Contemporary and 
ipparent 


stroy the without giving the 


conception ol the 


degree to 


which he has succeeded in covering the 
major areas of psychological thought. With 
book, I be 
have been reviewed 
Pastore 


unimportant de 


out being familiar with the 


lieve that it should not 


if it is really as bad as claims 


Since he selects the most 


tails for criticism, I cannot really 


worth. The 


fessional and unbecoming in a journal writ 


judge its 


tone of the review is unpro 


ten for adults. Finally, was it not the edi 


tor’s responsibility to delete Pastore’s rei 
erence to “supplementing this activity” if 
Wolman 


ment 


has, in fact, a full-time appoint 


at Queens, as stated in the introduc 
tion? 
LAWTON 


Hospital 


POWELI 
2 State 


Pastore’ 


received by 


review or 
CP on 10 
F , 


ferred win a 


W olman’ 
1960 


and 


book wa 
CP con- 
asked 


June 


Consultant then 


Pastore to the in half (suggest 


revieu 


ing some deletions) and to modify the 


harshness the cr isms. The revised re 


July. CP 


for advice and 


view was received on 18 
asked the 
after 

put the 
CP did not 


man was 


again 
Consultant then, 
decided ti 
revised review for printing 
knouw Wol 
being made a full-time colleague 
of Pastore’s at Queen College. Look up 
W olman’s name in the 1959 APA Directory 


(where there is no mention of Queens) and 


ome additional editing, 


} 
mm tine 


until October that 


in the 1960 Directory (where 


Queens 1 
listed third among four professional activi- 


Actually Wolman wa 


Vueens a 


t1es) erving at 


Lecturer in Psychology 


the spring of 


during 
Vay 1% 
Department of Psychology recon 


1960, and im 
Queen 
full-time Assistant Pro 
which the 
approved on 
hort, Wolman wa 


Pastore’ 


mended him fora 
fessorship, a 

Higher 
20 June. In 


recommendation 


Board of Education 


some kind 


of a colleague of when the first 


draft of the review in and a regular 


came 


full-time colleague when the 
rived. CP 


it corrected it 


revision ar- 
found out about Wolman’s nex 
biographical com 
the beginning of the 
ed at the end of the 
Wolman’s work at Queen 
upplementary.’ For this stupid 
mnispection ( P apologize 
In general CP believe 


hould not be a 


review, but 
review the ref 
erence to being 
failure w 
that an author 
close colleague 
what 
colleague > late iu 
cooperator 

Heln 

VM iin 
voung Freiburg psy 
part, 


much ‘con 


reviewer 
nor a per onal friend, but 
past 
teachers, in-group 
Hering 


‘savaging’ of 


about ré 
mote colleague 
dents and 
crentine opponent 

holtz? It was Wundt’s 


terberg that won the 


and 


chologist Jame ympathy and, in 
Hox 


will to 


his Harvard appointment 


flict of interest’ can the 


objectivity 


transcend?—E. G. B 
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Television in 
the Lives of Our Children 


Wilbur Schramm, Jack Lyle, and Edwin B. Parker. *“The first comprehensive research report 
on the social and psychological impact of commercial television on American children. 

Phe author! is not only interested in analyzing the consequences of the mass media, but 
also in pointing the direction for social policy. . . . Because he is sympathetic to the present 
organization of the mass media and is not a rabid critic of ‘mass culture.’ his findings and 
recommendations stand as the most sober and critical evaluation of television yet produced. 
Despite his balanced language, Schramm implicitly and explicitly calls for major modifica- 
tions in television programming for children.”’—Science. Annotated Bibliography $6.60 


The Psychology of Affiliation 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES IN THE SOURCES OF GREGARIOUSNESS 


Stanley Schachter. “every now and then in social psychology experiments are performed 
that do speak to the scientist. A discovery of this import seems to have emerged from the 
work of Stanley Schachter and his colleagues . The discovery ts significant. The work 
is careful, and the presentation is lucid... . An excellent: model for experimental social 
sclentists \ solid contribution to social psychology.” Conlemporary Psychology. 
Stanford Studies in Psychology, | $3.75 


2.6e) 


Person Perception 
and Interpersonal Behavior 


Edited by Renalo Tagiurt and Luigt Petrullo. **\ fine contribution to the field of social psy- 
chology. \ valuable source of excellent research findings and professional thinking to 
date. The treatment is consistently scholarly and well edited. . . . Strongly recom- 
mended not only for social, clinical, and personnel psychologists but for all interested in 
communications. - Imerican Journal of Orthopsychiatry $7.50 


Psychotherap ry 
by Reciprocal Inhibition 


Joseph Wolpe. “This important book offers what may prove to be the first effective chal- 
lenge to the pre-eminence of permissive psychotherapies in America today. .. . 
the careful attention of all students and practitioners of psychotherapy.” American Journal 
of Psvehiatry 


Deserves 
85.00 


Order from vour hookstore. please 
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Publications of the 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Subscription Rates for 1961 


American Psychologist. Official papers of the Association and articles on psychology. Monthly. First 


issue 
appears in January. The 1961 volume is Vol. 16. Subscription: $10.00 (Foreign $10.50). Single copy $1.00 


Contemporary Psychology. Critical reviews of books, films, and research material in the field of psychology. 
Monthly. First issue appears in January. The 1961 volume is Vol. 6. Subscription: $10.00 (Foreign $10.50). Single 
COpy $1.00. 

Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. Original contributions in the field of abnormal and social psy- 
chology, and case reports. Bimondhly, two volumes per year. There are three issues in each volume. ‘The issues appear 
in January, March, May, July, September, and November. The 1961 volumes are Vols. 62 and 63. Subscription: 
$20.00 for 2 vols. (Foreign $20.50 Single Copy $4.00. 

Journal of Applied Psychology. Applications of psychology to business and industry.  Bimonthly The issues 
appear in February, April, June, August, October, and December The 1961 volume is Vol. 45. Subscription: $10.00 
(Foreign $10.50). Single copy $2.00 


Journal of Comparative and Physiological Psychology. Original contributions in the field of comparative and 
physiological psychology. Bimonthly. The issues appear in February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
The 1961 volume is Vol. 54. Subscription: $10.00 (Foreign $10.50 Single copy $2.00 

Journal of Consulting Psychology. Research in clinical psychology: psychological diagnosis, psychotherapy, 
personality, psychopathology. Bimonthly. The issues appear in February, April, June, August, October, and De- 
cember. The 1961 volume is Vol. 25. Subscription: $10.00 (Foreign $10.50 Single copy $2.00 


Journal of Educational Psychology. Studies of learning and teaching: measurement of psychological development, 
psychology of school subjects, methods of instruction, school adjustment. Bimonthly Phe issues appear in February, 


April, June, August, October, and December. The 1961 volume is Vol. 52. Subscription: $10.00 (Foreign $10.50 
Single copy $2.00 


Journal of Experimental Psychology. Original contributions of an experimental character. Monthly, two vol- 
umes per year. There are six issues in each volume. First issue appears in January. The 1961 volumes are Vols. 61 
and 62. Subscription: $20.00 for 2 vols. (Foreign $20.50). Single copy $2.00 

Psychological Abstracts. Noncritical abstracts of the world’s literature in psychology and related subjects. — Bi- 
monthly. The issues appear in February, April, June, August, October, and December. The 1961 volume is Vol. 35. 
Subscription: $20.00 (Foreign $20.50 Single copy $4.00 


Psychological Bulletin. Evaluative reviews of research literature, discussions of research methodology in psy- 
chology. Bimonthly. The issues appear in January, March, May, July, September, and November. The 1961 volume 
is Vol. 58. Subs« ription: £10.00 Foreign $10 50 Single COPY $2.00 


Psychological Monographs: General and Applied. Longer researches and laboratory studies which appear as 
units. Published at irregular intervals during the calendar year — between 15 and 20 issues per year. The 1961 volume 
is Vol. 75. Subscription: $10.00 (Foreign $10.50 Single copy $1.00 to $3.00 according to size 


Psychological Review. Original contributions of a theoretical nature simonthly. The issues appear in January, 
March, May, July, September, and November. The 1961 volume is Vol. 68. Subse ription: $10.00 (Foreign $10.50). 
Single Copy $2.00. 


” 





Cover pages, table of contents, and index (when there is one) are contained in the last issue of th volume for each 
journal 


Discounts: AGENTS and BOOK DEALERS receive a 10° discount on all orders. 
There is no club arrangement 
Note: There are no quantity, cash, library, or other special discounts 


P SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE AVAILABLE ON A JANUARY THROUGH DECEMBER BASIS ONLY 4 


Payment must be made in U.S. funds. 

Send subscription orders to 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
Subscription Department 
1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 






































